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Events of the eek. 





OMNIPOTENCE, in the persons of the Trinity of Allied | 


The Council is | 


following its recent rule of rigid secrecy, broken by the | food supplies. A crazier plan could hardly be devised. It 


anti-British gossip of the French Press. Last week the | 


Premiers, met this week at San Remo. 


inspired journalists were evidently instructed to suggest 
that the lovers’ quarrel over Frankfort had been followed 


by an effusive renewal of affection, and it was even hinted | 


that this country would outrun France in her zeal to 
coerce Germany. The first contact of the Prime Ministers 
dissipated this illusion. ‘‘ This is Paradise,’’ Mr. Lloyd 
George is said to have remarked as he saw San Remo, 
“which of us will be the serpent?’’ The French 
correspondents have since made haste to name him. 


France, it appears, stands resolutely and stubbornly for | 
the integral enforcement of the Treaty by united and | 
Mr. Lloyd George has staggered | 


unbending coercion. 
her by raising at the opering of the discussion the 
problem not of enforcement, but of revision. 
shock has been severe, and France finds 

isolated, for Signor Nitti, 
throes of a more or less revolutionary railway strike, 
which has already led to serious violence, is even more 
radically for revision than our own Prime Minister. 
The George-Nitti combination has now advanced to the 
statesmanlike plan of summoning the German Chancellor 


to San Remo, so as to get Germany’s formal assent to a | 


payment, and also no doubt to re-create something like 
a Europe. That plan M. Millerand has brusquely 
rejected. He has a formal right to such an attitude, 
but his earlier conduct can only be described as disloyal. 


It is only a week since the French Government promised | 


to avoid isolated action for the future. Already the 


correspondents of the inspired Paris Press are modifying | 


that promise. France hopes, they say, to avoid it, but 
they warn her Allies not to tempt her too far. 
» * * 


THE question which now chiefly interests France is 


the punctual delivery of the Germanjcoalgtribute. This | tion that he will stand or fall by it, coupled with a hint 


is, of course, the crux of the whole indemnity question. 
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| coercion. 
| Clemenceau took the Saar) as a pledge, which if firmly 
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As Mr. Keynes has shown, if France exacts the whole 


gigantic coal tribute to which she is entitled, German ~” 
| industry will be lamed beyond the possibility of recovery, 


and incidentally will be able to pay none of the rest of 


the charges imposed upon her. France now proposes 


| an Allied occupation of the Ruhr, which, with the Saar 


gone and Silesia going, is the only considerable coalfield 
left to Germany. The issue between revision and enforce- 
rent is here brought to a point. Mr. Lloyd George, one 


| supposes, would reduce the coal tribute to a rational 


figure, in which case it will probably be paid without 
M. Millerand would take the Ruhr (as M. 


held, will be worth all the rest of the indemnity together. 
This was the original plan of Marshal Foch. The result, 


| of course, would be that German industry, deprived of 
| coal, would cease to exist. 


Agrarian Germany, which is 
reactionary and militarist, would survive: the towns 
would perish almost as certainly as Vienna. One may 
reckon on Anglo-Italian opposition to this plan, but 


| separate action by France and Belgium remains a 
| possibility. 


* * * 
WE hope it is untrue that the British proposal is 
to coerce Germany into disarmament by withholding 


would punish the town workmen who have just made 
their general strike against militarism. They alone 
would be starved as their reward. The Junkers 
would suffer no inconvenience. Indeed the cutting 
off of foreign food would make the German 
Agrarians supreme, for they could then blockade the 
towns. The growing antagonism of the country to the 
town is now the key to the politics of Central and Eastern 
Europe. The more we blockade, the more we stint raw 
materials and hamper trade, the more do we arm the 
reactionary country party against republican and pacific 
townsmen. Rumor has been unusually busy this week 
with tales of an imminent monarchist coup d’état in 
Germany. It is true that the reaction has a secure base 
in Pomerania and the Prussian North-East. It is also 
true that the unspeakable Trebitsch Lincoln, still at large 
in Berlin, has been trying to arrange co-operation 
between the Junkers and one section of the divided 
Communist Party. The Majority Socialist Press writes 
daily in a note of keen alarm. It would be silly to 
under-estimate the danger of a renewed coup d’état, and 
obviously there can be no safety till the professional army 
is purged or disarmed. Lut a general election is in sight, 


_ and we think the official Socialists are making the most 


of the monarchist danger, 
political prestige. 
* * * 
WE regard the Budget with very qualified approval, 
for, as Mr. Chamberlain has had no great success 
in cutting down Estimates, he could hardly hope, his 


in order to revive their own 


| Party being what it is, to produce an heroic Budget. But 


its political chances have been improved by his firmness, 
and though there is an incipient revolt in the Coalition 
against the Excess Profits Tax, the Chancellor’s declara- 


that the alternative will be a capital levy on war fortunes, 
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has probably ensured its success. Profiteers will vote for 
the Profits Duty and the Corporation Tax, fearing ‘lest 
a worse thing befall them. The unfairness of the Excess 
Profits Tax might, however, be amended by basing it on 
an average of rrofits over a number of years, instead of 
on a fixed standard of pre-war profits. The Chancellor’s 
very balanced reference to a levy on war wealth, and 
even to a general capital levy, shows that, if needs must, 
one, and preferably the former of these expedients, may 
be adopted. Mr. Chamberlain is clearly impressed 
by the strong feeling in the country on the inequality of 
war sacrifices. In the end we believe that argument 
will break down all resistance. The men who fought 
in the war, and who remember their dead comrades, 
will never rest till, in one form or another, an adequate 
tribute has been taken of war-made riches. 
* * * 

MeEanwaiLe, the chief characteristics and leading 
features of the Budget may be briefly summarized. It 
looks forward to a gigantic revenue of £1,418,300,000, 
as against an expenditure of £1,184,102,000, the balance 
of £234,000,000 going to the reduction of the Debt in the 
shape of a Sinking Fund of 3 per cent. Only 
£70,000,000, however, are applied to the reduction of 
the more imminent evil of the Floating Debt. Next 
year the reduction fund available will amount to 
£300,000,000. This tremendous revenue has_ been 
swollen by a number of increases in direct taxation, and 
by the new tax of a shilling in the pound on the profits 
of limited liability companies, after the first £500. The 
largest yield of all is to be gathered by an increase in 
the Excess Profits Duty of 20 per cent., the tax being 
raised from last year’s standard of 40 per cent. to 60 per 
cent. This tax, however, if the Chancellor thinks fit, 
may be superseded by a levy on war-wealth, provided 
that the device proves to be practicable. The super-tax 
is also to be increased. The limit of exemption is lowered 
from £2,500 to £2,000, with a corresponding rise of 
rates, and there will be-an increase of sixpence in the 
pound on incomes above £30,000 a year. On the other 
hand, some exemptions and alleviations will be applied 
to the lower grades of income-tax payers, with special 
reference to married couples and children, and the levy 
of double income-tax on property within the Empire will 
be done away with. 

* * 

THE increases on indirect taxation apply both to the 
luxuries and to the necessities of civilized life. The wine 
duties are doubled. An additional ad valorem duty of 
50 per cent. has been laid on sparkling wines ; champagne 
is now 6s. a bottle dearer. The tax on tobacco, the 
excessive consumption of which is rising to a vice, has 
been left alone, but there will be a new ad valorem duty 
of 50 per cent. on imported cigars. There is also a heavy 
increase in the duties on spirits and beer, under which 
the price of a bottle of whisky has reached 12s. 6d., and 
the best draught beer has risen in London to 10d. a pint. 
Telegrams have gone back to their old tariff of twelve 
words for one shilling, and a severe and even cruel tax 
on letter-writing is imposed, under which twopence 
will, in future, be charged for 3-ounce letters, and a 
halfpenny for every additional ounce. Telephone rates 
will also be raised, and every forn of commercial and 
domestic communication is made more difficult. Such is 
a small part of the price of war to a victorious people. 

* . ca 

In the interval of discussing the revision of the Treaty 
with Germany which they have just ratified, the Allied 
Premiers are completing the draft of their Turkish seftle- 
ment. It may not last as long as the German model. At 
the moment the authority of the Allies extends to 





Constantinople and to much of the coast region of Turkey, 
but no further. Thrace is in full revolt under Jafar 
Pasha, and Anatolia under Mustafa Kamel. The Allies 
“ recognize’? as the legal Government the shadowy 
Cabinet under Damad Ferid in the capital. This old 
favorite of Abdul Hamid represents the anti-popular 
“White ’’ element which the Allies seem everywhere to 
favor. The civil war, which has followed from these 
tactics, seems to go no better than the similar adventure 
in Russia, for Mustafa Kamel wins victories over the 
“White’’ pro-Ally General Anzavur Pasha. The 
Nationalist chief, arguing that the Sultan is in duress, 
has found a prince of the House of Othman to represent 
him, and a peculiarly sacred Sheikh-ul-Islam in the 
person of the head of the Senoussi. In these conditions 
it is obvious that the Treaty will be interesting rather as 
a register of the wishes of the Allies than as a piece of 
legislation which will be automatically cbeyed. 
* * * 


So far litt’e is known of its contents. Constanti- 
nople and Gallipoli are to receive permanent Allied 
garrisons to protect the Straits. Discussions, which 
are likely to be heated, are going on to decide how the 
control over the various Turkish ministries shall be 
apportioned between British and French officials. 
Hitherto, to the natural indignation of the French 
Press, all these posts have been held by our nominees. 
The limits of the Armenian Republic have been traced, 
somewhat vaguely it seems. Trebizond (which, of 
course, is not an Armenian town) will not be its port, 
and it must content itself with a share in the use of the 
Georgian port, Batum. Nothing has been decided as 
to Cilicia, where the French are still unable to cope 
with the advance of the Turkish Nationalists. The 
reference to Smyrna in the semi-official news suggests 
that, in spite of the report of the Allied Commission, 
which declared truthfully that the region claimed by 
Greece has a Turkish majority, nationality will be 
violated here as so often elsewhere, to reward an ally. 
The fate of Pa'estine and Zionism hangs in the balance. 
It is doubtful whether we shall ask for a British 
mandate to create a Jewish ‘‘ national home,” or break 
our solemn pledges by giving the country to the Arabs 
under Emir Feisul. We note signs that Mr. Lloyd George 
is constant in his recent interest in oil. ‘‘ Kurdistan ’’ (in 
which the disputed oilfield lies) figures prominently in 
the agenda, and the British Oii Controller is among the 
arbiters of destiny assemb!ed at San Remo. 


* * * 


Tue Edinburgh elections, following the Paisley 
contest, seem to show that while industrial England is 
going Labor, Scotland is disposed to return to Liberalism. 
Both Mr. Runciman and Mr. Holmes have made havoc 
with the Coalition majorities of the General Election, 
though they have not quite succeeded in obliterating 
them. We must correct a slight error in our last week’s 
Note on the bye-elections by which the Liberal candidate 
for Basingstoke was placed third on the poll instead of 
second. 

* * * 

Tae Council of the League of Nations has now 
issued its invitations for the financial conference which 
will meet at Brussels ear'y in May. That the League 
should open its real work by inquiring into the appal- 
ling economic chaos of Europe is a hopeful sign. The 
list of the States which it has invited repeats, however, 
the incurable vice of its own composition. The economic 
crisis is a Continental phenomenon, and if it affects us 
all in some degree, it affects the States outside the 
League most grave'y of all. The Central Powers were 
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invited to the League’s Labor Conference in Wash- 
ington. They are not invited to this financial confer- 
ence. Poland, Tchecho-S!ovakia, and Jugo-Slavia will 
attend, but not Austria, Germany, or Russia. The 
most that is proposed is apparently that these ex-enemy 
States may send information as to their needs. Another 
remarkable feature of the list is that out of its twenty- 
five States, six belong to the British Empire—four 
Dominions, India, and the United Kingdom. France 
and Italy count only as single States, and will have 
therefore the same voting power in the Conference as 
New Zealand. To point out that a League which 
excludes Germany and Russia, and multiplies the 
British Empire by six, cannot serve as a mirror of 
European opinion, would be to betray a lack of humor. 
The League cannot work, but is it meant to work? 
* > * 

PoLaND awaits a nod from San Remo before she 
finally decides whether she will continue her war upon 
Soviet Russia. She has so far made negotiations 
impossible, but that may have been done only in order 
to secure some momentary military successes. Tho 
concrete issue is whether (1) as President Pi!sudski and 
his Foreign Minister M. Patek desire, she shall in all 
seriousness claim the boundary of 1772, with a satellite 
semi-autonomous Ukrainia tacked on to it, or whether 
(2) as MM. Dmowski and Grabski and the National 
Democrats desire, she shall merely keep what she has 
got, and make peace on the basis roughly of the military 
lines which she now holds. The second and more 
modest alternative would carry her territory more than 
two hundred miles to the cast of her true racial 
frontier. The former a!ternative involves a further 
advance of about one hundred miles more into Russian 
territory, besides the conquest of Ukraine. Marshal 
Pilsudski is a sympathetic and romantic figure, liberal 
in his home potitics. The National Democrats are the 
party of the big landlords, with anti-Semitism as their 
demagogic technique. None the less, in this case their 
realism is the less disastrous tendency, for it might lead 
to an immediate peace. The Pilsudski programme 
spells at least another summer of hard fighting. Both 
involve the addition to Poland of a conquered foreign 
population as numerous at least as her own. It will go 
hard with Eastern Europe un'ess San Remo teils the 
Poles in imperative tones to make peace instantly where 
they stand. 

* * * 

A cLoup of false witness lies heavy over Dublin 
Castle. In the matter of the Cork murder the repeated 
statement of the ‘‘ Daily Express ’’ is at direct variance 
with Lord French. In the matter of the Mountjoy 
prisoners official misstatements are sharp and numerous. 
It was authoritatively stated in Parliament that the 
untried prisonera were receiving the usual treatment of 
untried prisoners. This has been proved untrue. Their 
release was subsequently said to be on parole. In fact 
no parole was given; it was explicitly refused by the 
prisoners and the attempt to bargain with these 
exhausted men, uncharged and untried, met with a 
deserved fate. In all these proceedings the Castle acted 
up to the character of its system. It rests upon mis- 
representation and delation. This was exhibited clearly 
enough in the reply of the Irish Attorney-General in the 
House of Commons ‘“‘ that the Government were entitled 
to rely on information given by men of good position 
who stipulated that they should not be asked to give 
evidence in open court.’? We do not know what Lord 
French’s immediate fate will be, but the removal of a 
blundering Lord-Lieutenant will not end the system. 


Workers’ Federation, is concerned. 





With him must go the responsible permanent officials 
to whom the Spartan epitaph is appropriate :— 


“Go, tell Britannia, thou who passest by 
That here, obedient to her laws, we lie.”’ 
* * * 


Tur new prison regulations in Ireland which 
schedule political offences and determine the treatment 
of political prisoners will fail in their object if their 
object is, in truth, to prevent the recurrence -of the 
events of last week at Mountjoy. To exclude, as these 
regulations do, offences in speech and writing from the 
categcry of political offences is to sow the seeds of future 
trouble. The power of effective resistance to an unjust 
and possibly illegal code was signally asserted last week. 
One would imagine that a wise Government would 
so draft its reforms as to avoid such dangerous and 
exciting examples of the power of Labor, acting in 
concert with a national opinion. But wisdom has no 
place in the counsels of Dublin Castle. This swift, 
concerted action of Labor is again displayed in the 
movement against Irish profiteering. Since their recent 
decontrol the prices of pigs, bacon, and butter have 
soared beyond endurance in Ireland, where the average 
of wages is lower than in England. The National 
Executive of the Irish Labor Party and the Trades Union 
Executive last week-end prohibited the export of live 
pigs, bacon, or butter, until the local supply is assured 
at a just price. The embargo has been complete in 
Belfast as elsewhere. The bacon-curers and similar 
associations are not without sympathy with the demand 
of Labor, and a conference of the parties most vitally 
interested shows that successful pressure will be brought 
to bear upon farmers and speculators to ensure fair 
treatment all round. Mr. J. H. Thomas, M.P., has 
recognized that the embargo is in no sense a food boycott 
of England but a step in self-protection. 

* * * 


THE groups of employers affected by the report of 
Lord Shaw’s Court of Inquiry into the claims of the dock 
workers were bound to accept recommendations based 
upon an inquiry so obviously fair and judicial. 
As the suggestion of an inquiry came from the employers, 
they would have laid themselves open to a charge of 
insincerity if they had repudiated the report. Still more 
far-reaching in its effect would have been the complete 
destruction of the workers’ confidence in the new 
machinery. It is estimated that on the average the 
docker works about four full days a week, the rest of 
his time being spent in waiting for vessels. Therefore 
his new wage will produce, roughly, a weekly income of 
between £3 and £4. Much more than the mere increase 
in wages is involved in the acceptance of the report, 
and it is with these weighty matters that the joint 
committee, representing the employers and the Transport 
In fact, if it is 
found possible to translate the recommendations into 
workable schemes, tha dockers who a few years ago 
endured the most miserab!e conditions in all industry, 
will have led the way in one of the most progressive and 
hopeful reforms yet achieved. Decasualization, which is 
the main problem to be solved, is associated with a 
definite right to work—this right is to be acknowledged 
by registration—and the next obvious step is to pay the 
worker a direct retainer for the time during which the 
circumstances of his occupation force him to be 
Thus, at one step the dock industry will undertak 
maintain its own reserve of men, and the dockers _. 
gain a position analogous to that of salaried employees. 
On the other hand, the trade union officials will under- 
take to advocate strenuously a policy of increased output. 
A very satisfactory conclusion. 
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Politics and Affairs, 


THE HALF-AND-HALF BUDGET. 
WHEN Maurice explained once to Spedding that eternal 


punishment had nothing to do with time and that, as | failure to attack the real problem of post-war finance. 


a matter of fact, the wicked were actually in hell at this | 


moment on earth although they did not know it, 
Spedding replied cheerfully that he was “ thankful that it 
is no worse.’’ The first impression produced on any 
bred in the tradition of Liberal finance by this Budget 
is that he is ‘‘thankful that it is no worse.’ 
It bears on every line of it the impression of 
its author—a commonplace but honest mind. Two 
influences have evidently affected it. 
the warping influence of the Government 
determined at any cost to retain power. The other is the 
knowledge of the nature of the present House of Commons 
—an assembly of rich men, who have largely increased 
their wealth through the war, in which the ideals to 
which the mass of the people are gradually turning are 
scarcely represented at all. The good features may be 
welcomed as products of the honesty of Mr. Chamber- 
lain; and honesty, as distinct from ingenuity, is not so 
widespread a virtue in the present Administration that 
we can afford to ignore it. The bad features may be 
ascribed to these warping influences, and also to the 
lack of imagination which makes this particular 
Chancellor fail to rise to the greatness of the occasion 
and understand the extraordinary nature of the financial 
situation. Mr. Chamberlain resembles the Austrian 
generals who maintained an excellent reputation through 
a lifetime, until they met Napoleon. Then their 


reputations disappeared. Mr. Chamberlain is encounter- | 


| 





The one is | 
itself, | 


ing Napoleon—not as flesh and blood but as principality | 


and power. 
challenge. He will live and die incredulous. Only 
history will be able to explain how strategy, which was 
based on correct rules before Napoleon existed, collapsed 
entirely when the Crowned Revolution came. 


_ 


Let us consider the commendable points first. Last 
autumn Mr. Chamberlain knocked the bottom out of the 
attack of the economists by stating that, if no new 
commitments were undertaken by the Government, no 
new taxation or increase in taxation would be made. The 
Business Men, the Brewer and Distiller, the Profiteer, 
cheered loudly and long, and returned, the one to his 
estate, the other to his merchandize. To-day, with 
practically no new commitments, Mr. Chamberlain 
suddenly claps on these innocents additional taxation 
amounting in a full year to nearly two hundred million 
pounds. He must settle with them this startling 
fulfilment of his promise ; the withers of those outside are 
unwrung. We have no reason to criticize such 
“ luxury taxes ’’ as increase on champagne and cigars, 
especially as, according to the recognized creed of Labor, 
all capitalists are engaged in perpetually drinking 
the one and smoking the other. The increase in the 
Excess Profits Tax may be criticized more from an 
intellectual than an emotional standpoint. It is hardly 
a good tax in itself, and was only justified by the 
exigencies of war. In normal days increased profits 
mean increased skill and energy in face of competition ; 
it is a premium on the stupid, dull, and slow. It is (as 
is well known) largely evaded. The great bulk of it is 
directly transferred to the consumer, in the form of high 
prices. In any case these sharp fluctuations represent a 
kind of bankruptcy of statesmanship. If it is to be 


He cannot see the greatness of the | 


| on the path which leads to financial stability. 





increased to 60 per cent. to-morrow, it should not have 


been reduced from 80 per cent. yesterday to 40 per cent. 
to-day. 


Such fluctuations appear as the ‘‘ last hour ”’ efforts 
to fall back upon any system of raising revenue, in the 


Last year we condemned this big reduction in face of no 
effort to reduce the prices of the necessaries of life or to 
lighten the burden of the middle classes. This year 
we may condemn the increase as a mere refuge 
of intellectual indolence—‘‘ Take thy pen sit down 
quickly and write—sixty.’’ Nor, in ite present form, 
can we approve the new so-called ‘‘ corporation 
tax,’’ from which Mr. Chamberlain designs to draw 
an ever-increasing sum of millions. It is a 
special attack on the form of wealth invested in limited 
liability companies, excluding wealth in real property, 
such as the wealth of landowners and house property 
owners, on the one hand, and the wealth of the private 
adventurer and the middleman on the other. And it 
proposes to attack that wealth without any scheme of 
graduation. This wealth consists in part of 
whatever investments are possessed by the middle classes 
and the poor, the income on which pensioners live, and 
widows with trustee securities, and all who have scraped 
up a little money for old age and to leave to their 
children. Yet if, as is proposed, this is a first charge 
on profits, before any possible adjustment of income tax 
occurs, and if this rate is to be equal for the man who has 
invested £200 and the man who has £200,000, it is mani- 
fest that it strikes a blow at the whole system by which 
the income tax has been modified, and will press with 
severity upon those very classes who in the income tax 
assessments have won their right to substantial abate- 
ments. These and similar imposts, and the rejection of 
alternative imposts, appear to exhibit an undue tender- 
ness towards the landowner, the very wealthy, and the 
profiteer. 


So much in criticism of the new taxes. There is no 
relief for the very poor. There is a lack of imagina- 
tive insight into the life of the professional, clerical, and 
small shopkeeping classes. They are the greatest writers 
of letters in proportion to their incomes. They are going 
to pay more for the privilege. They suffer under high 
prices. None of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals promises 
any substantial lowering of prices, with the possible 
exception of the reduction in the National Debt. And 
as he only proposes to reduce the “ floating debt '’— 
the great engine in squeezing prices up—by some 
£70,000,000 out of £1,200,000,000, it is scarcely 
to be expected that any sensational reduction will follow. 
The best that can be said of him is that he has 
deliberately essayed the burden of inflicting new taxation 
in order to make a step—if only a tiny 
His 
finance resembles the attitude of the Government 
towards the Treaty of Versailles. They will not 
actively denounce it. They refuse publicly to 
modify it. But they will let one after another 
of the most intolerable conditions be rubbed away, 
quietly, while the newspapers are interested in other 
things. Here the trial of the Kaiser is abandoned ; next 
the trial of the alleged ‘‘ war criminals’; next 
“‘reparations’’ and ‘‘indemnities’’ are postponed. 
So the whole Treaty collapses without unpleasantness. 
Mr. Chamberlain sees the debt of eight thousand 
millions, hard and round as adamant, or like Apollyon 
“straddling all across the way.’’ He sweeps the pre- 
duct of war store and government property sale into 
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his present Budget. He increases taxation on the 
ephemeral luxuries of the hour. He suggests under these 
conditions a 3 per cent. sinking fund, which will 
extinguish the debt in twenty years. 


That he should suggest a sinking fund at all 
may be accounted for righteousness. But he 
must know that he is dealing with values in themselves 
unstable, and is merely shifting the problem to his suc- 
cessors. The time will come when he has no more war 
stores to sell. The time will come also when the present 
prosperity of the country, due in part to the 
exploitation of the needs of the world after the war, 
must contract and be replaced by adversity. The time 
will come also when the lavish expenditure of a people 
suddenly freed from the nightmare of war—upon spirits, 
beer, tea, tobacco, entertainments—must give way to a 
soberer life. The Customs and Excise have gone up by 
forty-five millions in the past year, above the original 
estimate, an increase almost entirely due to an under-esti- 
mate of the amount the people were prepared to fling 
away on riotous living. Mr. Chamberlain is perfectly 
right to impose heavy taxes on such expenditure. If the 
people continue to squander, the nation, as a whole, 
will benefit from some part of it. If the high taxes act 
as a deterrent, the nation will benefit also. But he has 
no right to assume that this is a permanent element in 
our national resources or that these taxes will provide a 
sinking fund for twenty years to extinguish our monstrous 
debt as an alternative to a tax on war fortunes, or a 
“* capital tax,’’ or the raising of the graduated super-tax 
on great wealth to some such level as it stands in America. 


One particular item of the Budget may provoke 
wonder in the wise and give satisfaction to the cynic. 
Mr. Lloyd George rejoicing in his “ Paradise ’’. at San 
Remo and wondering who is the serpent, will see his old 
political enemy annihilating the land taxes, the 
agitation for which placed him at the head of the Radical 
Party. One remembers the brave days of old—first 
Mr. George’s fight to get them accepted by the Cabinet, 
then to be accepted by the Parliament, finally by the 
country, For six months nothing else was talked about 
through the length and breadth of England. Through 
them two general elections maintained Mr. George as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. By them the power of 
the House of Lords was overthrown. One remembers 
the accompanying pressure—the services of hundreds of 
elderly gentlemen who stayed up night after night to 
push through division lobbies to the confusioa of other 
elderly gentlemen engaged in equal impairment of their 
health, in similar physical resistance to this enterprise ; 
great crowds marching through the streets singing ‘‘ God 
gave the land for the people,’’ the “ Gorringe Case”’ 
at whose wrongs elderly tradesmen wept and the 
impeached Duke of Westminster nearly prosecuted, the 
“ hungry Hamiltons,’’ the Curzon accustomed to rule the 
mild Hindoo, the littie tailor’s shop in Cardiff, the 
worthy peer who would roast Mr. Lloyd George, the 
worthy schoolmaster who would have birched him—where 
are they all? “ Ou sont les neiges d’antan? ’’ Mr. George, 
desirous only of forgetting, is settling, with an 
imperfect knowledge of geography, the fate of Europe 
and Asia ; while his spiritual children, around whose birth 
cradle fought powers of light and darkness, are quietly 
throttled. “ I read in the last days,’’ said a poor laborer, 
at the height of the “ Land Campaign,”’ “ that Michael 
would stand up in the midst of the people to raise the 
standard of the poor. We have our Michael now. It’s 
Mr. Lloyd George.’’ Michael's wings have been cropped 





since then and his spear bent and blunted. But the day 
when he agreed that all for which he had reaped such 
supreme hatred and affection should be as if it had never 
been, must have been a surprising dawn—even for him. 





ORDER AND ANARCHY IN IRELAND. 


TE English citizen, who depends for his view of what 
is happening in Ireland on English newspapers, is not 
likely to draw from them a true impression of what is 
happening across the Channel, even if he reads the news 
with attention. It suggests anarchy and little more. 
Murders of policemen figure prominently inthe bill; they 
are varied by reprisals in which the police, now armed, 
like Noske’s gendarmes in Germany, with bombs as well 
as rifles, retaliate occasionally on more or less aggressive 
crowds. The drama of Mountjoy prison fills him, if he 
be a humane man, with anger, and if the inbred respect 
in him for authority is strong, with contempt for an 
administration which blusters, hardens its heart, breaks 
its own prison rules, and provokes a people to 
resistance, only in the end to yield, and to cover its yield- 
ing with untruths. He is thrilled with the mystery of the 
murder of the Lord Mayor of Cork, and whether he holds 
the official view that the dead man was “ removed ”’ as a 
traitor to their cause by a secret society, or inclines to the 
Irish view that the police themselves are organizing 
crime, as some of them did in the days of Mr. 
Wyndham’s Secretaryship, he catches a glimpse of a 
lurid underworld of crime. 

Each day has its event. The English spectator 
dimly sees the streets of Dublin on Easter Monday beset 
like a city in full revolution by troops in their trench 
equipment, with tanks and wire entanglements, and 
smiles at the dulness of Ireland’s rulers as he goes on to 
picture the burning of 150 police barracks up and down 
the land, and the destruction of half-a-hundred tax 
collectors’ offices. He tries in vain to visualize the 20,000 
domiciliary searches with the usual insults and petty 
thefts on the part of the military, and the answering raids 
for arms in private houses on the part of the militant 
nationalist vanguard. Incidents come jostling across the 
moving screen of his memory—the successful resistance to 
the motor-car permits, meetings suppressed, newspapers 
suspended, moderate opinion outraged by the attacks on 
the “ Freeman’s Journal’’ and the “ Cork Examiner,”’ 
Labor exasperated by the ill-usage of Alderman O’Brien. 
Or else he thinks of grotesque episodes like the court- 
martial on the Australian army chaplain. He tries to 
realize the state of a land in which anyone may be 
arrested and indefinitely imprisoned at the fancy of any 
Castle spy or official. He concludes that Ireland is living 
in complete anarchy. 

This picture is only partially true. It is true to say 
that English law carries no further than the constable 
can throw his bomb. It is true that the will of the Castle 
has been overridden again and again, notably by the 
strike against them for permits and for the release of 
the Mountjoy prisoners. It is true that the Conquest is 
challenged daily and hourly in every Irish village. It is 
not true that society is in dissolution. The aim of the 
rebels is not mere sabotage. They strike accurately 
enough at English rule, but at the same time they are 
building up a polity of their own. What one does not 
realize from the daily Press is that a strong national 
organization, orderly and imperious, is creating a rival 
Irish authority. Though it can only meet furtively, the 
Irish Parliament, Datl Eireann, composed of the elected 
Sinn Fein members, does in fact keep a controlling hand 
on the whole national movement, and passes resolutions 
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or ‘‘ laws,’’ dealing with details of economic or agrarian 
policy, often of a constructive nature, which are respected 
and executed. It can give a new turn to the development 
of land purchase and provide for the landless rural 
worker, for example, more quickly than the Parliament 
in Westminster could do, and as effectively. Again, the 
Sinn Fein courts in the rural counties, though they also 
must sit in secret, are in fact taking their work from the 
King’s judges, and cases are now openly withdrawn from 
the King’s Courts to be tried in those of the Republic. 

Lastly, by the refusal of the transport workers to 
handle food exported from Ireland, the Republic is 
applying its own measures of fiscal and economic control. 
It hopes to reduce prices to the Irish consumer by 
checking excessive exportation, and its method, though 
cumbersome, may turn out to be effective. Within 
certain limits Ire'and is beginning to govern herself. 
The mass will obey direction, and when it acts with the 
unbroken unanimity of the recent strikes and embargoes, 
it acts with complete success. Not only is this govern- 
ment, it is democratic government, as no other country 
in the world enjoys it. Where else, without police or 
magistrates, does the peop'e itse:f enforce and execute 
the decisions of the representatives it has chosen? Sinn 
Fein started its tactics in imitation of the Hungarian 
patriots who, without armed action, by the disciplined 
passive resistance of a peop'e, defeated Hapsburg 
centralism between 1860 and 1867, and won full recog- 
nition for the legal independence of the Hungarian 
kingdom. No parallel in history is ever exact, but in 
some ways (for it lacks aristocratic leading and has for 
its base a much smaller fraction of the realm) we find 
this Irish policy of se\f-he!p even more impressive than 
the Hungarian precedent. 

What is to be the verdict of the English spectator 
on this phase of Irish history? He must say, if he is 
frank, that our Imperial policy is not attaining its aim. 
It does not maintain order: on the contrary it destroys 
it. Such order as there is, seems to be in fact a system 
erected against us and in spite of us. We maintain 
our rule, moreover, at a moral cost which none of us, 
if we were the judges in another’s cause, would attempt 
to reconcile with the general interests of civilization. 
We have a fairly vivid recollection of Prussian rule in 
Alsace and Posen, and of Austrian rule in Bohemia 
before the war. In none of these three cases was the 
oppression and repression comparable to ours in Ireland, 
nor was the resistance of the subject people in any degree 
so unanimous or so determined. There was outward 
order. There were big, half-reconciled minorities. There 
was no secret national government. And yet it was 
the verdict of the Allies in all these cases that the 
oppression was gross enough, and the national resistance 
strong enough, to require the total ending of the foreign 
rule. However much we may hesitate to apply to our- 
selves the measure that we meted to Prussians and 
Austrians, the fact remains that we are driven to main- 
tain our rule in doing habitually what we should 
condemn without reserve in others. There is growing 
up against us in other countries a settled hostility of 
public opinion, fed on the spectacle of our misrule in 
Ireland, which one day may cost us as dear as their 
failures in managing alien peop'es cost Prussia and 
Austria. 

These things work subtly. No Power goes to war 
for such reasons, but when the clash of Imperial or com- 
mercial rivalry brings a quarrel, the sett'ed moral 
condemnation works. Nor do sober men really imagine 
that this phase is temperary. No one, not even Sir 
Hamar Greenwood, supposes that Nationalist Ireland 
will accept the settlement which Parliament is wasting 





its time in dictating. It will result, as he toid the voters 
of Sunderland, in a Parliament for North-East Ulster, 
in that and nothing more. The rest of Ireland will 
either continue to obey its secret Dail Eireann, or else 
it will install Dail Eireann and proclaim the Republic 
in the Parliament with which the Coalition provides 
it. This Parliament wi!l then be suppressed, the coercion 
will go on, and all the world will say of us, what we have 
often said of Tsars and dictators who have destroyed 
Parliaments. 

It is useless to play with timid remedies for this 
complete breakdown of the Conquest, and if timidity is 
bad, insincerity is worse. We do not wish to see Ireland 
an independent State. We were never in. love with the 
politics of the Tower of Babel. We regard the Balkaniza- 
tion of Central and Easter. Europe as a world disaster, 
aud we should use every resource of statesmanship, per- 
suasion, and negotiation to prevent the Balkanization of 
the British Isles. The Irish shilling migh* sink like the 
Polish mark to a farthing, and the strategical danger in 
the present state of the world might be even graver for her 
and fcr us than the economic risk. None the less, we 
have always held and said that the use of mere force to 
keep Ireland under the Crown is the worst mischief of all. 
As we read the mind of Ireland, however, it is the use of 
force to maintain the connection which alone compels 
Irishmen to talk Republicanism. The arguments which 
make for the Imperial connection will never tell while 
we drive them home with tanks and bombs. They will 
tell, and tell with irresistible logic, at the moment and 
no sooner, when we allow Ireland to decide for herself. 
The preliminary to that decision is that we make an 
end of all the exceptional machinery of coercion by which 
we underline the Conquest. Even if outrage did not 
instantly cease when military government and adminis- 
trative arrests came to an end, no sane man will doubt 
that outrage would diminish with the provocation. The 
first step is to suspend all exceptional laws, the next to 
cut down the army of occupation, and simultaneously to 
make a clean sweep of all the men, from Lord French to 
the Castle spies, who are associated with the present 
orgy of coercion. We would send some conciliatory non- 
political perscnality temporarily to direct the adminis- 
tration, Mr. Justice Sankey, for example, charged with 
the single duty of making an atmosphere of conciliation 
in which sane decisions could be taken. Then let elections 
follow in the whole island, under Proportional 
Representation, to form a Constituent Assembly. 

When it had got to work and chosen its guiding 
committee, the time would come for serious argument. 
The Imperial connection cannot be imposed. If it is to 
endure, it must be freely accepted, as the result of 
negotiations in which a British Government enters into 
treaty with an Irish Assembly. We should have to 
concede much, in finance, in trade, in political prestige. 
We might have to forego a tribute—we get none from 
the Dominions. We might have to bargain over a com- 
mercial convention. We might have to give, what the 
Dominions enjoy, a place in the League of Nations 
Assembly to Ireland. The relationship would emerge 
in the end as in effect that between two permanent allies, 
but the connection wou'd by this method be freely 
accepted. The one fatal thing to do would be to declare 
at the start that the Republican solution is ruled out. 
If Ireland feels free to adopt that form of suicide, a 
dozen cogent reasons will at once begin to assert their 
compelling power over the Irish mind. Her mind is 
closed, or seems to be closed to these reasons to-day, 
only because we ostentatiously maintain the connection 
by force. British statesmen made the Ulster problem 
insoluble by declaring in advance that they will never 
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use coercion to keep Ulster within a Home Rule Ireland. 
They make an equally grave mistake when they declare 
in advance that they will always use coercion to keep 
Ireland within the Empire. One does not threaten 
force, if one knows that economic motives are alone suf- 
ficient to render force unnecessary. Ireland must be free 
to decide, and she must feel herself free. Only then will 
she bend without a sense of humiliation to the compulsion 
of geography and economics. A new start is imperative, 
but it is idle even to talk of it until this impossible Bill 
is withdrawn, and Lord French recalled from the chaos 
he has made. 





THE CASE FOR THE PLUMAGE BILL. 


“The trade now suggests that a commission be 
appointed to take the whole matter into consideration in 
order that some wise compromise and concert of action may 
be reached. For thirty years this shameful and cruel 
traffic has perpetuated itself by fraud and subterfuge 
and crime in the guise of compromise, always asking for 
more time, always keeping its neck out of the halter by 
playing the caprice and greed of one nation against the 
caprice and greed of other nations, always protesting its 
innocence and always found quilty when tried. It always 
asks for more time. It HAS ALREADY HAD TOO MUCH 
tiME.’’—Eztract from the speech of Senator McLean in 
the Senate, August 5th, 1913, just before the United 
States totally prohibited the importation of all skins and 
plumage of wild birds. 
THESE words are opportune for the second reading of 
Colonel Yate’s Plumage Bill in the House of Commons on 
Friday next. Lord Aberdeen’s House of Lords Bill 
rapidly passed all its stages, without a division and under 
the express sanction of the Government, at the end of last 
month, and Colonel Yate’s Bill is identical with this 
measure. The movement, therefore, is approved by the 
Government, b'essed by the House of Lords, supported 
by all sections of the Press, Liberal, Conservative and 
Labor, and by a practically unanimous public opinion, 
by all educated women, and by the most reputable 
portion of the drapery trade. Unless it is passed this 
Session, the effect on tropical and sub-tropical bird-life 
will be disastrous. It is up to us to save the last blossoms 
of an exquisitely flowering life from the savage and 
rapacious trade which has despoi!ed it. 

The case against the p!umage trade is overwhelming. 
It has been amply investigated and conclusively proved. 
The campaign to end its bruta!ities—the murders of 
incalculable numbers of birds at their nests include mur- 
ders of human beings at their duties of guardianship— 
based on the evidence furnished by the National Associa- 
tion of Audubon Societies and recently of the Canadian 
Government—has been more effectively conducted during 
the past year than ever before. Yet the evidence of 
accredited and official naturalists, of the Governments of 


the ravaged countries, who have (especially our colonies) - 


repeatedly called upon us to stop acting as a receiver of 
stolen and smuggled gocds, and finally of the Report of 
the House of Lords Committee in 1908, is of years’ 
standing, and is supplemented and enforced by fresh 
evidence almost every month. It will be worth while to 
glance at the conc'usions arrived at by this Committee. 
It was found that the evidence ‘‘ showed conclusively ”’ 
that not only were ‘‘ birds of many species s!aughtered 
recklessly,’’ but that the methods emp'oyed in the 
slaughter ‘‘ involved the destruction of the young birds 
and eggs.’” The Committee was satisfied ‘‘ that many 
birds are being greatly reduced in number, others are in 
danger of being actually exterminated.”’ They were 
‘‘ of opinion that the feathers of egrets imported into 
Great Britain are obtained by killing the birds during 





the season, and that few, if any, are moulted p!umes.”’ 
‘* Birds are, as a rule, in their finest plumage at the time 
of nesting, and have been shown to be especially the 
prey of hunters at that season.’”? Further evidence 
showed that, so far from damaging the drapery trade, 
a Plumage Bill would by the deve'opment of the artificial 
flower trade and the increased use of other feathers (birds 
killed for food, poultry, ostrich and eider duck) confer a 
benefit upon it. The most recent evidence, too, has 
enforced the fact that only from 600 to 700 workers 
(mostly women on part-time employment and scanda- 
lously sweated) are engaged upon ‘‘ fancy feathers,’’ who 
could easily take up the work of “‘ mounts ’’ and artificial 
decoration. Again, the trade is in the hands of a very 
small ring of East End Jews, chiefly aliens. 

The opposition to the Bill is so feeble that it is 
a lasting wonder how it cou’d block the passage of so 
many Bills in the past. The answer is—by a lavish 
use of the wealth obtained by these repellent means, by 
mendacity, and by a crude appeal to avarice and 
vulgarity. In the most recent manifesto, for instance, 
issued a fortnight ago by a section of the London Chamber 
of Commerce, it is stated that the Venezuelan Government 
passed a law in 1910 protecting its egrets. The law in 
1910 applied only to the sub-province of Apuré and it 
was not until 1917 that it was extended to the rest of 
the country. This is only an example of the methods 
pursued by the trade’s defenders, quite apart from the 
fact that a country so corrupt as Venezuela and contain- 
ing so vast a region of track!ess swamp and forest could 
not protect a man’s life, much less a bird’s. Another 
statement in a very short document is that the defenders 
of the Bill have ‘‘ admitted’’ that the majority of 
imported feathers are moulted, an admission which is 
new to us. Another justifies the massacre of Paradise 
birds, as not involving the extermination of the order, 
because only the ma!e-birds assume the nuptial ornaments 
at the third or fourth year, so that the fema'es can mate 
with the young males and thus maintain the continuity 
of the race. It is not, of course, stated that Paradise 
birds (crow-shrikes), like the rest of their family, are 
strictly monogamous, nor is any reference made to Mr. 
Goodfellow’s (M.B.O.U.) evidence in his New Guinea 
travels of the frightful slaughter among these incompar- 
able and locally breeding birds and of the corruption of 
the natives by the traders supplying them with rum and 
opium in exchange for skins. Nowhere does this mani- 
festo attempt to answer the detailed charges against it. 
In substance, they are allowed, for the trade simply 
abandons defence with a cheerful remark as to the abun- 
dance of supplies now coming in, and concentrates upon 
the ‘‘ hundreds”’ of egret farms in Venezuela and the 
Sind district of India. It is odd that these ‘‘ farms,’’ 
though they have been in existence, we are told, for 
years, shou'd only be heard of some days before the 
second reading of the 1920 Piumage Bill; it is stranger 
still that the Venezuelan farms shou'd be discovered in 
face of our Minister at Caracas declaring that ‘‘ the vast 
majority of the egret plumes exported to Europe are 
obtained by the slaughter of the birds during the breeding 
season,’’ and just after Lieut. Mil'er’s account in his 
book of the poisoning of one of the Venezuelan rivers by 
the traders, so that every living creature who drank of 
it perished ; it is stranger still that the compilers of this 
document do not appear to have read the recent ‘‘ Times’”’ 
correspondence, wherein this labored invention, with its 
account of egrets, breeding sixty a time in poultry runs 
twenty feet by eight by eight high and mou!ting their 
nuptial plumes four times a year, has been ridiculed by 
the experts. Egrets are strong-winged migratory water- 
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birds, nesting on tree-tops in swampy forests, and 
according to Major Lindsay Smith’s account in the 
Journal of the Bombay Natural History Society, 
the “farms’’ are in all probability composed of 
blinded decoy birds—a blind indeed for Parliament and 
the British public. Thus the trade exploits one of its 
own characteristic barbarities to deceive us as to the con- 
ditions of farms which do not and never have existed. 
Thirty-five millions of wild birds were imported into 
England every year before the war, to pander to the 
frivolity of some English women, whose purveyors take 
advantage of the principle of maternity to obtain them. 
The recent ‘‘ feather-year ’’ indicates that the slaughter, 
so far from decreasing, is being speeded up, and Mr. 
W. H. Hudson calculates that for every skin procured, 
ten birds die by wounds and starvation. It is indeed 
more than time that we ended this wickedness and folly, 
since if we do not, Nature herself will call a halt, in 
Professor Newton’s words, ‘‘ for want of victims.” 





A Yondon Piarp. 


Lonpon, Fripay. 

Tuere can be no doubt of the stiff disagreement 
at San Remo ; among other things, it is the natural conse- 
quence of the work of the Northcliffe press. In its passion 
for Mr. George’s blood, it recked nothing of the 
encouragement it gave to the idea that the Foch- 
Millerand policy was popular in England. That was 
utterly to mislead French opinion. The French Gov- 
ernment, as Mr. Dell points out to me, had already 
concurred in the proposal for an Allied occupation of five 
German towns in return for permission to the Germans 
to send a limited number of troops into the neutral zone. 
When the Germans had gone into the Ruhr, the French 
coolly substituted a French occupation of the five towns 
for an Allied one. This had all along been the policy 
of Marshal Foch, and Foch is now the real ruler of 
France, with Millerand as his willing tool. They care 
nothing for the Reds of the Ruhr; they want its coal, 
and now this proposal is nakedly made. As we shal! 
never consent to this step, we are really faced with a 
withdrawal of the French promise not to repeat the 
isolated action against which we and Italy protest. Not 
content with this, the French declare themselves dead 
against the George-Nitti policy of reconciliation and 
revision, coupled with the presentation to Germany of a 
reduced but a practical end definite scheme of indem- 
nities. They will have their pound of flesh, careless of 
whether they kill their victim by the stroke. France 
knows that this course means her isolation in 
Europe. That she is prepared to risk, going her own 
way, relying on ner 200,000 black terrorists to enforce 
it (with the incidental outrage of occupying Goethe’s 
house in Frankfort) and leaving Mr. George to organize 
a League of European Peace without her. 





Tue Budget shows at least a middling kind of 
courage, and even a little more than a middling kind 
of honesty, and as Mr. Chamberlain may be presumed 
to have realized that the profiteers would not like it, 
he must be held to have played the man. One has only 
to compare the Budget of to-day and the Budget of 
twenty years ago in order to see that we are moving on. 
Time was when graduation and _ differentiation, 
and the special taxation of the rich, were Socialist 
heresies. Now they are the Chancellor’s every- 
day resort; and with each Budget they become 
steeper and sharper. And save for the heavy taxation 
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of alcohol, which is becoming almost a luxury, the 
workman is treated fairly well, and the middle class 
man not too badly. But how far do all Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s plans go towards solving the critical problems of 
our finance? Fourteen hundred millions of taxes may 
be borne in a boom year of industry ; they are a break- 
back burden in a slack one. A huge debt, a vast 
expenditure, great military establishments, are all 
feeders of high prices, and the Government must either 
aim deliberately at keeping them up, or lack belief in 
their power to bring them down. Take the Navy. 
The country no longer wants a Navy on the existing 
scale, or anything like it. But I hear of no proposition 
to abolish a single one of the great shipbuilding estab- 
lishments where our naval mastodons are turned out. 





Bur that is vital. Economy in armaments used to 
be the flesh and blood of the old Liberal finance, and 
as men’s ideas broadened, and it was seen that the days 
of mere parsimony in State expenditure were over, 
the Radicals maintained their check on the war services. 
Now that the war is fought and the German peril is 
over, their protest returns, with what should be an 
irresistible impetus behind it. But then Radicalism is 
not in power; and the Labor Party has largely taken 
its place as a critical force. What, then, will be the 
Labor policy towards armaments? Will it merely treat 
the dockyard constituency as a problem in wages and 
employment? Or will it give first place to the moral and 
political call for disarmament, and be prepared to deal 
with Chatham and Rosyth in the spirit that German 
Socialism (if it gets its way) is ready to apply to Essen, 
and go for a great scheme of conversion from war to 
peace industrialism? That is a very critical question ; 
on which, maybe, the future character of the party may 
largely depend. It would be possible to imagine an 
unspoken but still a real compact between the Coalition 
and Labor to keep up prices (and therefore wages) and 
wink at the heavy taxes and huge debts which feed 
them, at the moment when the party is winning 
thousands of votes from the popular belief that Labor 
was bound to bring them down. I put the dilemma. 

Have the Government really thought out their 
scheme for taxing profits? The hasty recurrence to a 
high Excess Profits Duty hardly suggests that they have. 
I am told that their financial advisers had commended 
them a plan for separating profits due to ability of 
management and those which, like land values, could be 
assigned to some advantage of site or trading monopoly. 
The latter were to be taxed, the former to go free, though 
one questions whether in practice the distinction would 
hold. But what with the Excess Profits Tax and the 
Corporation Tax, a business will have to pay 60 per cent. 
on its excess profits and 30 per cent. on its ordinary gains, 
and one does not see how this multiplication of burdens 
on industry and the products of industry (land- 
lordism escapes) can go on much longer. Some of the 
indirect taxes—like the new tariff on letters—are very 
oppressive, and many of them will be costly to collect. 
When the bad times come some will be unproductive, 
while others may be used for protective purposes. Neither 
the Government nor the New Rich will assent to a 
capital levy, that is to say to a large, even an heroic, effort 
to lift once for all the burden of the war debt and to set 
the younger generation free. The alternative is this 
nagging attack on every stage of the industrial process. 





My Irish correspondent writes :— 


‘“‘The shrewder minds in Belfast are quite frank 
about the Bill. One of Oarson’s lieutenants, in 
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close touch with Belfast life, expressed unfeigned satis- 
faction with it, coupled with a little apprehension that 
there might be a slip between the cup and the lip. He 
said that Belfast would insist on rigging up its new 
institutions under the Bill as quickly as possible. The 
rest of Ireland would be governed as a Crown Colony 
during the period of the Coalition, the Southern Parlia- 
ment being wrecked by Sinn Fein. In a couple of years, 
approximately, Dominion powers would be imposed on 
the South, and these powers would naturally also be 
conferred on Belfast. At this moment Belfast would 
come in with the rest of the country, having made a 
bargain on the good vantage ground that its separate 
institutions put it in a position to make.”’ 


THERE was one thing about the Bach Festival 
which the musical critics missed, and that was its joyous- 
ness. Next to Hardy’s village musicians, the choir 
seemed to me the most rollicking songsters in the world ; 
they sang their cantatas and choralés so heartily as to 
affect the soloists, one of whom took ‘‘ My Heart Ever 
Faithful ’’ at so brisk a pace that it sounded like a 
slightly sanctified jig. The joy, indeed, was essentially 
in Bach’s music; so that even the themes of resignation 
and death had a chastened sorrow, with plenty of cheer- 
fulness breaking in, both in the voice-parts and in the 
lovely accompaniments. Perhaps the choir was here 
and there a little wanting in delicacy; they seemed s0 
extraordinarily in love with their work that Dr. Allen 
must have had some difficulty in restraining them. As 
for the audience, it was in alternate states of mild and 
fervid rapture. 


LeonarvD Boyne is one of the early reminiscences 
of my theatre-going days, though I saw him, not so 
very long ago, as dashing and handsome as ever. He 
was a kind of Terriss of the provinces; to my mind the 
more romantic actor of the two, with more fun, impetu- 
osity, in short more temperament, than Terriss 
possessed. He was indeed so impetuous in his exits and 
entrances that now and then they were marred by a 
slight catastrophe, such as the dropping of a sabre, or 
some such pretty ornament of gallantry. There was a 
slight thickness in his voice, which somehow added to 
its charm and made him the most irresistible of lovers. 
While he was on the stage he could make the most 
commonplace play sound or look romantic, and though 
he never accomplished anything great, his gaiety and 
abandonment were in the nature of a distinction. 


I spoke last week of Sir George Arthur’s interest- 
ing sketch of Kitchener’s peace policy at Vereeniging, 
and suggested that it should have been applied to the 
Treaty of Versailles. I have since learned that the 
character of the Treaty was a constant preoccupation of 
Kitchener’s mind as the war went on. ‘‘I’ve no 
anxiety about the war,’’ he said; ‘‘ we are sure to beat 
the Germans. The real danger is a bad peace.”’ 


TALEs IN BRIEF :— 

Though amply provided with wine, poetry, and love, 
Omar Khayyam was observed suddenly to quit his seat in 
the wilderness by her side, and return to the city. 
Reproached with his desertion, and asked whether a 
competing affection was the cause, he replied, “ No,’’ but 
that he had been in the habit of passing the time of day 
with a silk merchant from Samarkand, and was beginning 
to miss the ceremony. 

A lady quitted her lover and took another because, 
though handsome, amiable, and virtuous, he had con- 
tracted a habit of twiddling his thumbs. All went well 
until, during a pause in a tender conversation, she 
observed her new flame repeat the action of his 
predecessor. 

A WayFareER. 





Life and Petters, 


PRINCIPLE AND NO PRINCIPLE. 

A cursory examination of political controversy to-day 
suggests that the old political divisions are not only 
obsolescent, but are already being replaced by one simple 
dichotomy. Politicians are now either “‘ principled ”’ 
or “‘ unprincipled.’’ There is no reason why so simple 
a classification should be applied only to politicians. It is 
true that the extraordinary publicity which these people 
enjoy makes it a comparatively easy task to range them 
under their appropriate headings, and that it is a little 
more difficult to apply the method to soldiers, civil 
servants, and merchant princes. But there are already 
signs that this wider application is being made. It 
therefore becomes incumbent upon that interesting myth, 
the detached observer, to trace the meaning, and, 
possibly, the justification of the method. The first 
attempt is disappointing. A single drop of the analyst’s 
acid seems to dissolve away completely the reality of the 
division. The word ‘‘ unprincipled ’’ appears to give out 
the familiar odor of a mere term of abuse. For the 
“* principles ’’ of those politicians who possess any seem 
to consist in such beliefs as that ‘‘ the ultimate good of 
the community as a whole must be considered,’’ ‘‘ we 
require a sanely constructive policy,’’ propositions which, 
to the detached observer, seem remarkably akin to the 
still older principle that “‘ right is right and wrong is 
wrong.’’ We see no reason why any human being, 
whatever his opinions, shou!d not subscribe to any of the 
basic principles of any one of the great political parties. 
They are, like some of the articles of the Church, open 
to interpretation. They are so all-embracing that they 
serve as the unshakable and unquestionable foundation 
of opinions not only diverse but contradictory. And, 
so far as this line of investigation helps us, the objective 
difference between the principled and the unprincipled 
politician would seem to consist in the relative frequency 
with which they assert their belief in these ambiguous 
principles. To investigate differences in their actual 
conduct did not seem, on analysis, to be a promising line 
of attack. 

We had been content to let the matter rest at this 
point until, a few days ago, we read Marshal von 
Hindenburg’s book in an English translation bearing 
the un-English title ‘‘ Out of My Life’’ (Cassell). A 
very few pages sufficed to make us aware that we were 
in the presence of the long-sought man of principle. It 
was clear that the difference between him and a few 
politicians we could name, and even from ourselves, was 
genuine and profound. We saw that the essential 
characteristic of the actions, and even of the thoughts, 
of the man of principle is that they are completely 
predictable. If all men were of this type human affairs 
could form an appendix to the ‘‘ Nautical Almanac.”’ 
Being thus convinced that our original problem was a 
real one, that one of its terms—the man of principie— 
actually has an objective existence, it became necessary 
to examine the whole question more closely. 

The qualities which made Hindenburg so predict- 
able, so entirely reliable, are mental inflexibility and 
great emotional energy. Up to the age of about sixteen 
he seems to have been absorbing his principles from his 
parents. He absorbed three principles: a belief in God, 
a belief in Germany, and a belief in the Prussian Royal 
House. Now each of these principles, the first two more 
obviously, may be made to support very different 
opinions and conduct. Hindenburg must have absorbed, 
along with the principles, a very rigorous interpretation 
of each of them. These interpretations, quite naturally, 
became identified in his mind with the principles, so 
that other interpretations seemed to him not only 
heretical but atheistic. Henceforth he never questioned 
his assumptions. No experiences which could not be 
assimilated to his principles had any existence for him. 
His early training provided the elements of his orbit, as 
it were, and all his future movements were entirely 
determined by them. So far there is nothing to distin- 
guish him from those much weaker and less attractive 
persons—the pedants. But Hindenburg was dowered 
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with great emotional capacity. His principles merely 
determined the only possible right conduct in life; his 
formidable energy enabled him to live up to them. Thus 
he became the very positive phenomenon that recent 
history showed him to be. We have therefore to dis- 
tinguish between two very different factors that go to 
make up the genuine man of principle: on the one hand 
a capacity for uncritical acceptance, this capacity being 
exhibited only during boyhood and early youth and 
thereafter being completely absent, and on the other 
hand a vigorous, even exuberant, emotional nature. 
Such combinations are not rare; it is probable that 
nearly every successful man of affairs conforms to this 
type. 
, If the public conduct of a nation is ever to exhibit 
that perfect order which is so desirable, if, in fact, it is 
to become completely reliable, it is essential that its 
governors should be men of this type. For men who 
are continually oppressed by the complexity of the real 
world, men who feel it necessary to take facts into con- 
sideration, even new facts, cannot be men of really 
definite principles. The most they can do is to 
masquerade as such by continually referring to those 
indefinite generalizations which serve as a cover for 
their private and sometimes astonishing interpretations. 
The early education of our legislators should therefore 
be conceived on very narrow, definite lines. In their 
early years men of this type, as Hindenburg’s book 
shows, are exceptionally plastic, and can be brought to 
believe nearly anything. It is only afterwards that 
their granite inflexibility becomes manifest. Hinden- 
burg’s success was due to the complete simplicity of his 
early training. He heard no conflicting voices until his 
mind had set, and after that event not only contrary 
opinions, but contrary facts, had as little power to 
divert him as have a handful of peas thrown at a loco- 
motive. Our legislators should therefore be subjected 
from infancy to uniform influences. There is no reason 
why they should not go to Oxford at the usual age, for 
by that time they will have become immune from what- 
ever dangers it may hold for them. Such of our legis- 
lators as approximate to the principled type have under- 
gone some such early training. 

The second class, the unprincipled, differ from them 
only in their lack of principles They are equally 
impervious to the lessons of experience. Their lives, 
therefore, present a spectacle of pure chaos. The 
faults of their early education, its lack of uniformity, 
hindered the settling and hardening process ; throughout 
their lives they are capable of believing anything what- 
ever, for this plasticity is not attended with any critical 
faculty. As they live in a world where many diverse 
voices are loud and clamorous they do, in fact, entertain 
a great variety of incompatible opinions. They are at 
the mercy of any new suggestion, but nobody profits, 
for they hear a new voice the next day. Public affairs, 
in the hands of such men, naturally present an equally 
chaotic spectacle. Of the two types, we much prefer 
the man of principle. He does, at least, present us 
with a world to which we can take up a definite attitude. 
We may definitely oppose or help him. We can make 
preparations, as astronomers can for an eclipse. But 
it is difficult to orientate ourselves towards changes which 
are even more varied and unpredictable than those of 
the weather. 

We prefer the Hindenburg type. He still, after 
the complete negation of everything in which he believes, 
believes it as confidently as ever. God is still on his side ; 
Germany will once more become as it was before; the 
Prussian Royal House will be restored. We may smile 
at him, but the man of principle has his points. In 
the general déhbdcle, when everyone else failed, Hinden- 
burg, as he quite simply remarks, remained at his post. 





THE TRAGEDY OF AFRO-AMERICA. 
NEaRLY two years ago the American President addressed 
an appeal to his fellow-citizens on a subject which, while 
it arouses, more deeply than any other, the instinctive 
passions of Americans, provokes the proud and humane 
citizen of the great Republic to a sense of intolerable 





anger and shame. The time was very near to the great 
crisis of the war—that war which Mr. Wilson, more than 
any other national leader, had sought to invest with the 
glory of a moral crusade. The armies of America were 
being hurried by the million to the battlefields of France. 
In their ranks were negro soldiers, nearly all of them 
volunteers, wearing the uniform of the United States. 
They fought in the trenches and toiled in all the service 
corps. And in the country which had fought a war of 
exhaustion in order that the African race might no longer 
be legally enslaved, the country for which they, in 
Europe, were prepared to die, some of their kindred week 
by week were being done to death at the hands of white 
mobs. President Wilson, in his proclamation of July, 
1918, called upon “the governors of all the States, the 
law officers of every community, and, above all, the men 
and women of every community in the United States, all 
who revere America and wish to keep her name without 
stain or reproach ’’ to co-operate actively and watchfully 
to make an end of this disgraceful evil of lynching. “It 
cannot live,’’ the President added, “where the 
community does not countenance it.’’ 

That appeal, like countless others from men less 
eminent, was of no avail. In the year of its issue the 
recorded lynchings numbered 67; in 1919 they were 82. 
For reasons doubtless connected with the profound social 
disturbance through which the United States is passing, 
and doubtless also with the brutality directly engendered 
by all war, there have been more lynchings in the last 
two or three years than for half a generation. No one 
could possibly say that educated and kindly Americans 
are tolerant of or indifferent to this unique, this almost 
unimaginable, national stain. But the fact remains that 
it persists, and increases; that the individual horrors 
associated with it have never at any time been more 
loathsome than they are to-day, and that such collective 
protests as come from public and private bodies are, to all 
appearance, utterly without result. 

We have before us, among a mass of recently 
published material relating to this terrible subject, two 
widely different documents. The first is a monograph on 
“The Chicago Race Riots’’ by Mr. Carl Sandburg, one 
of Chicago’s most accomplished men of letters (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, and Howe). The second is a 
record compiled by the National Association for the 
Advancement of the Colored People (New York : 70, Fifth 
Avenue) of “ Thirty Years of Lynching in the United 
States, 1889-1918.’’ It is, we conceive, not possible for 
any person or group in Europe seriously interested in 
the position of America among the nations, and in the 
place which the United States is to occupy in the world 
polity of to-morrow, to disregard the social phenomena 
dealt with in these two volumes and kindred publications, 
through which the Afro-Americans and their friends are 
seeking to enlist the sympathies of the world outside 
America. But, on the other hand, it is not possible for 
any English friend of the American people to speak of 
them save with profound misgiving and anguish of heart. 

Mr. Sandburg, despite his title, does not attempt 
to tell the story of the race riots which, in July of last 
year, broke upon America like a crash of doom. Instead 
of doing this, he sets out, with admirable scientific 
detachment, to give a summary of the striking economic 
conditions which provoked the outbreak. The riots were 
not peculiar to Chicago. Washington in the same month 
suffered severely. Omaha had a similar bad hour, and in 
more than a score of cities Blacks and Whites came 
mcre or less seriously into collision. English people are 
apt to overlook the fact that, in addition to prohibition, 
America since 1914 has undergone a profound social 
disturbance of another kind. The virtual stoppage of the 
immigrant labor supply, at a time of interse industrial 
demand due to the war industries, provided an 
unparalleled opportunity for the regro of the Southern 
States. In the Southern Black Belt he had remained a 
serf. He was a sweated laborer, he was disfranchised, 
socially banned, and in danger of the unspeakable outrage 
which the ascendant white race deems to be his proper 
portion when suspicion of crime is fastened upon him. 
Hence there began a remarkable exodus from the South 
to the industrial centres of the North and Middle West. 
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It is estimated that the migration in three years must 
be numbered by several hundreds of thovsands. Some 
southern towns lost fully a third of their population. 
Instances are on record of colored ministers settling their 
entire church congregatious in a northern city. Chicago, 
more even than other great cities, offered irresistible 
inducements to the negro: relief from serfdom, and from 
the terror of the white mob; no Jim Crow cars, schools 
for his children and for himself, undreamed-of 
opportunities of work and wages, with, as a splendid 
finish, the fulfilment of his dream of citizenship—the 
actual right to vote, with the knowledge that in an 
election his vote would be counted. Of course he 
responded; and the figures concerning his industrial 
successes, his savings, and the social agencies started by 
co-operative effort among the colored folk in Chicago, 
tell an eloquent, and you would have said, a most 
encouraging story. But to al! such racial developments 
there is invariably a seamy side. 

The Black Be!t of Chicago has to-day a population 
of not less than 125,000. This is about double the esti- 
mated colored population in 1914, and it puts Chicago 
a few removes only from the top of the list of cities with 
the largest colored element. During the past six years, 
that is since the Northern exodus began, litt'e or no 
housing accommodation has been added, and of necessity 
the negro community has been pressing more and more 
hardly upon the districts inhabited by whites. As the 
negro rises in the economic scale, he inevitably buys 
house property. Twenty years ago there were not fifty 
colored families in Chicago who owned their homes. 
To-day the number is very large, and it seems impossible 
to doubt that the chief exciting cause of the race conflict, 
which in three days last summer cost the lives of some 
twenty negroes and fourteen whites, is to be sought in 
the fury of the real-estate interests, faced with an un- 
manageable negro incursion. Incidentally it should be 
noted that the complaint of ruined property is, in exist- 
ing circumstances, absurd. As the negroes move for- 
ward, the speculators urge the white property owners 
to sell, on the ground that their rents must fall. They 
yield, and the speculator instantly puts up the rents for 
the incoming colored tenants. The three days of terrer 
in Chicago were a portent. They revealed the terrifying 
truth that the passions which they had assumed to belong 
only to whites and blacks living under an artificial social 
system in the South are being carried, along the avenues 
of economic change, into the Northern States. . 

Turn now to the heart-breaking and incredible 
story told in the record of thirty years’ lynchings. 
During this period 3,224 persons in all are recorded as 
having been lynched in the United States. For the 
Southern States, strictly so defined, the total is 2,834. 


The largest regional figure (386) belongs to the State of - 


Georgia. Not all were negroes. Indeed, the number 
of whites subjected to the same hideous fate reaches the 
comparatively large total of 702; but it may safely be 
said that, but for the heritage of slavery, America 
would be no less free from lynching than the most back- 
ward country in Europe. In later years the whites 
lynched have been mainly Mexicans. In 1915, for 
example, Texas was responsible for the public killing of 
twenty-seven Mexicans, who in the border region would 
hardly be classed as whites. As we know, the lynchings 
of negroes are believed almost invariably to be provoked 
by outrages on white women. It is therefore essential 
to remark that, while 35.8 per cent. of the colored 
victims were accused of murder, only 19 per cent. were 
charged with rape, and 9.4 per cent. with attacks upon 
women. The charge, moreover, is not to be taken as the 
authentic indictment. It may be, and frequently is, 
a matter of the merest rumor. 

The instances in which prosecution has followed a 
lynching are negligible. Convictions are almost unheard 
of. The ritual verdict at the inquest is “death at the 
hands of some persons unknown,’’ and this in scores of 
cases where the lynching has been elaborately prepared 
for and announced in the Press as a coming spectacle, 
and when the mob may have been led by citizens of 
prominent standing. Photographs and facsimile head- 
lines, preserved by the Association for the Advancement 








of the Colored People, display the “ featuring’’ of the 
scenes at the stake; with the posing of the torturers in 
the front row and all the accompaniments of a popular 
holiday show. A few months ago the Governor of the 
State of Mississippi, when appealed to in advance to stop 
a lynching duly announced, confessed his entire impo- 
tence. But an occasional exception emerges. In the 
catalogue of One Hundred Lynchings given in “ Thirty 
Years,” honorable mention is given to a mayor and two 
other courageous public servants who, in 1918, took 
action against the mob at a town called Winston-Salem 
in North Carolina. In this case the crowd killed four 
people in an attempt to lynch a negro who was proved to 
be innocent. 

We need hardly say it would be altogether 
impossible to indicate even a smal] part of the enormities 
with which any year’s list of lynchings is strewn: the 
hideous blood-hunt by the pack of virtuous avengers, the 
burning and tearing of fiesh, the snipping-off of ears 
and fingers as souvenirs; the crowd of gloating towns- 
folk, with white women given, not seldom, a place of 
honor in the ring. The ninety-eighth of the one hundred 
tabulated examples above referred to is a story from 
Georgia, on a day in May two years ago. Sidney Johnson, 
a negro peon, had shot his employer, a farmer who bore 
the reputation of ill-treating his negroes, and also 
wounded the farmer’s wife. The hunt for the murderer 
lasted a week, during which time the mob lynched eight 
innocent men aud one woman, Mary Turner, who insisted 
upon proclaiming her husband’s innocence. The record 
adds details of a sickening horror :— 


‘‘Mary Turner was pregnant, and was hung by her 

Gasoline was thrown on her clothing, and it was 

set on fire. . |. [What follows is unprintable.] The 
mother’s body was then riddled with bullets.”’ 

Upon such a scene as that it would seem impossible 
for a European to comment; and it is not possible to 
imagine what the judgment in words of an American 
citizen could be. In January of this year a committee of 
the House of Representatives was hearing evidence on 
lynching. Captain Arthur B. Spingarn, a Vice-President 
of the Association, named more than once in this article, 
said, in the course of his testimony: “ It is a crime which 
has been accompanied by brutalities and excesses not 
known even in barbarous Mexico or in Turkey during 
its worst Armenian massacres.’’ That statement would 
appear to be literally true. And still the American 
people cannot, or does not, wipe out the stain. How far 
off, we wonder, is the day when Cabinet and Legislature 
and Law Court, Church and Press and College, shall 
with one voice declare that this thing must end? Or the 
day when some State governor, or judge of the Supreme 
Court, or even minister of the Christian Gospel, shall 
stand by the black man’s side at the stake, as the Roman 
by the gladiator in the Colosseum, sealing with his own 
life the victory over hell? 


feet. 
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‘“THE GOVERNMENT INSPECTOR.” 
Gogol’s Comedy, “ The Government Inspector” (Revizor), 
at the Duke cf Yoik’s Theaire. 
I REMEMBER that during one of Coquelin’s seasons in 
London a critic of the ‘‘ Bourgeois ’’—I think it was the 
‘‘Morning Post’’—while applauding the artist and 
generously admiring the author’s wit, confessed, with 
pain, his sense of its exaggeration, its irrelevance. Was 
there ever such a snob as M. Jourdain? And if there 
were, could he possibly have existed in England? With 
our Mamamouchis in full bloom—the House of Lords was 
then at its zenith—I confess that the note of ingenuous- 
ness seemed to me a little forced. But bless you, there 
is no end to our innocence. Here is this land of ours 
eaten up with officials, its cupboards stripped bare to 
find them sustenance, and its very woods cut down to 
furnish stools for them to sit on. In this distressful 
hour the best joke ever perpetrated at the bureaucrat’s 
expense is put on the stage and presented with admirable 
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spirit at a London theatre. Are we impressed ? Well, 
moderately. Mr. Walkley found the feast of fun fruity, 
but tending to repletion ; while other critics seemed more 
disposed to regard it as a “‘ local’’ affair, and having 
dismissed it, have fallen to with renewed zest on the solid 
realities of the British drama. 

But Gogol’s ‘“ Revizor,’’ or ‘‘ Government 
Inspector,’’ as the version at the Duke of York’s Theatre 
entitles it, is really a play of some significance, though 
no one who read the London daily press would think so. 
In the first place the structure, while very simple, is 
original and suggestive. The form is that of farce; 
that is to say, a situation which is grotesque in itself, 
and which the audience know to be grotesque, is con- 
tinuously built up and expanded until it collapses from 
its absurdity. But the substance of the play is not farce ; 
it is comedy of human nature. The theme is not greatly 
diversified, and, as with early musical orchestration, only 
a few instruments are used in its development. Yet it 
is arranged with singular art. Ali through the 
play a continual chassez-croisez goes on. Gogol’s rogues 
are not rogues alone; they are fools as well. The people 
who dupe everybody and who live by cheating, are them- 
selves taken in by the greatest and most obvious cheat 
of all. The arch-rogue amongst them is the man who is 
most easily duped, and yet one is made to feel that the 
master-trick could never have been played on honest 
people, but only on a thoroughly sophisticated set of 
rascals. 

These are the rulers of society; the men, who 
in sober fact did rule Russia for generations, and have 
now sent her to perdition. At their head stands the 
Governor; round him are grouped his satellites and 
fellow-swind!ers, every one of them a type nicely selected 
from the archives of sloth and cunning. Mr. Walkley 
seems to consider it a weakness of the play that the 
deception which is practised on him is repeated at the 
expense of the smaller fry. But that is essential 
to Gogol’s purpose. All the Governor’s colleagues 
must be victims of Khlestakov’s lies, so that in the end 
they may turn on him and complete the dramatic discom- 
fiture of the whole gang. It is a state of social life, not 
an individual, at which the shaft is aimed; and only if 
we decide that the dramatist has no concern with the 
sins of society, can we censure Gogol’s brilliant assem- 
blage of rogues and his consignment of the lot of them 
to the dupes’ Gehenna. Not that the ‘‘ Revizor’’ is a 
lecture, in the sense that ‘‘ Les Avariés’’ is a lecture; 
the pamphlet-play was not born in 1836, and every one 
of the Russian’s characters is a piece of sharp, clear 
portraiture. But in marking a lesion in Russian 
society Gogol happens to have hit « a general disease 
of civilization. That is how it writers work. 
Ibsen’s swindling shipowners and crooked amorists might 
have been seen swaggering down the streets of Cardiff as 
well as of Bergen, if our literary men had thought of 
looking for them. And Gogol’s ‘‘ any small town in 
Russia ’’ will do fairly well for any great capital in Europe 
eighty years later. Is that exaggeration? Doubtless 
it would be an impiety to compare the Russia of Nicolas 
the First with the England of Lloyd George. But we 
should all like to know a little more of our new rich and 
how they became so. Was M. Jourdain a caricature? See 
5,000 Jourdains immortalized in the columns of the 
“Times” of a fortnight ago. 

If, therefore, the business of dramatic art is to present 
life imaginatively and vividly, Gogol’s ‘‘ Revizor’”’ is a 
wonderful accomplishment. It has not a single sym- 
pathetic character; and its world is so hard and so 
corrupt that it may seem a little out of keeping with 
average human nature. But then farce need not be 
sympathetic ; its method is to choose a bit of life and 
present it in a concentrated and whimsical form. Seen in 
that light, Gogol’s workmanship cou!d hardly be bettered. 
The whole play is in the closing tableau, in which the 
entire company, the impostor having first shorn them to 
the quick, stand transfixed at the coming apparition of 
the true inquisitor. But that is no mechanical 
dénouement. Itis a bit of dramatic inevitability. Every 
one of these lazy, bribe-taking bullies and blackmailers 
has ‘‘done himself in.’’ Khlestakov’s fraud is no 
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ordinary incidental imposture; they force it on him. 
From that proceeds both the form and the dramatic 
inethod of the ‘“ Revizor."’ Fed on their credulity, 
the trembling litt!e booby of the first act swells out into 
the magnificent scapegrace and fluent liar of the fourth. 
‘The starveling clerk who dared not cadge a dinner offi 
his landlord, finding that he can blackmail a town, 
pbunges his hand deep into the pockets of its choicest 
rascals, and makes love and money as he pieases. The 
knowledge of this unsought power, this unearned incre- 
ment of roguery, makes a sort of man of him, and thus 
gives a new start to Gogol’s fancy. Like the lucky mine- 
prospector, Kh'estakov has ‘‘ struck it rich.’’ As his 
creator said of him, he has stepped into a kind of cheats’ 
fairy-land, and in its stimulating air comes almost to 
believe the lies he tel!s. In turn he is Pushkin, Meyerbeer, 
a prince of Petersburg society, and next door to a Grand 
Marshal of the Empire. Yet extravagant as he is, his 
company keeps pace with him, for the more boastful and 
venal he appears, the safer he makes them fee!. So the 
more he swaggers, the more they grovel. They have no 
traditions, no sense of honor to each other. Each official 
is prepared to ‘‘ split ’’ on his col’eague. The merchants 
denounce the Governor, the Governor rounds on the 
merchants, while the volatile little scapegrace, the 
recipient of their low confidences, laughs impartially at 
allof them. Thus the play, farcical in construction, is in 
fact a piece of bitter but useful social satire, pointing to 
something incredibly silly in humanity, and yet of grave 
and menacing purport. Familiar as they seem, these 
grotesque, marionette-like figures, stricken, when the 
cheat is discovered, into comic attitudes of foreboding or 
despair, are not the usual objects of a stage discomfiture. 
A hundred farce-makers have formed such groups, and 
thousands of playgoers have been amused as the curtain 
fell upon them. But the use which the man of genius 
makes of old dramatic furniture is to fit it to new ends 
of social or moral illustration. The ‘‘ Revizor’’ was a 
parable even for his generation ; it is a fulfilled prophecy 
for ours. 

‘““The Government Inspector’? has given M. 
Moscovitch his second opening as a great character-actor. 
The part of the Governor does not seem made for him, 
like that of Shylock; he has to create it. It does 
not fit markedly into the Jewish cast of his features ; his 
handsome uniform gives him a distinguished, rather than 
a sinister air, and his great opportunity comes late in 
the play. There the rich and varied material is well 
suited to his peculiar power of exhibiting a rapid and 
well-marked change of emotions. From that point he 
carries all before him. Now fiercely recriminating on 
the cringing merchants ; now revelling in the vulgar ease 
which his capture of the false inspector and his daughter’s 
marriage to the cheat are to bring him; and then again 
passing from the torture and self-accusing shame of the 
revelation to the frozen despair of his final attitude. 
Moscovitch brought both the play and his special 
dramatic conception to a singularly successful close. 
There is little of such playing to be seen in London 
to-day ; the ease and lightuess of Mr. Rains’s Kh!estakov 
made the proper foil to its strength. But individual 
performances alone, however gifted, could not have 
brought so difficult a work as ‘‘ The Government 
Inspector ’’ through the test of an English production. 
That was due to its Russian producer, Mr. Comisarjevsky, 
and the singular rightness of his choice of pace and color. 

H. W.M. 





THE JAZZ PLAY. 
Wirntn the last week or two we have had several 
‘* electrical ’’ successes in the London theatres on the part 
of newly-arrived American actresses. English discoveries 
are more rare. Indeed, as one of the characters in a 
recent English musical comedy remarked, no English 
musical comedy can be a success unless it comes from 
America. And so we continue to absorb the American 
theatrical genius. The same thing applies to our music- 
halls; although here the prime favorites remain English 
and sometimes score devastating failures if they visit the 
United States. Now I am not concerned, more than 
incidentally, with musical comedy or the music-hall ; but 
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it happens that some months ago I saw an American 
actress playing (with an otherwise English c1st) in an 
adaptation of Louisa Alcott’s ‘‘ Little Women,’’ and 
that the other night I had a similar experience in seeing 
Miss Peggy O’Neil in a play called ‘‘ Paddy the Next 
Best Thing.’’ The play itself was a very customary kind 
of play, and the English actors supplied us with the usual 
varieties of Irish brogue; but it was interesting to see 
Miss O’Neil and to observe the contrast she made with 
the other members of the cast. As foils she had, first 
Mr. Ion Swinley, who appears to be a very cool type of 
English actor, and second, Miss Betty Faire. Mr. 
Swinley was monocled, se'f-assured, almost blasé in 
manner, until it was time for him to dominate the self- 
willed heroine. Miss Faire had to play the part of a 
tame young charmer with a sweetly disinterested nature, 
whose affections gave themselves with enviable pliancy to 
whichever young man nobody else wanted. To Miss 
Peggy O’Neil belonged all the fire and movement of the 
play. She was to charm, shout, weep, and wind herself 
into our affections the whole evening. That was her 
réle. The others, half the time, had simply to stand 
still watching her performance, smiling with delight and 
adoration, while Paddy performed evolutions of a most 
heart-winning kind. 

Now when a p'ay is called ‘‘ Paddy the Next Best 
Thing ’’ (7.e. ‘‘ the next best thing to a boy ’’) one knows 
pretty well what to expect. One expects Irish sugar. 
And of course one gets it. As a commodity, the play 
entirely fulfils expectations. It is full of tears and 
laughter. In that respect it is like life, which, as the 
clergyman said, is like sunshine and shadow chasing each 
other across the plain. Ido not propose to say a further 
word about the p!ay, which is an adaptation from a 
successful novel, and which will probably have a consider- 
able London and provincial success. What principally 
interests me about the production is the performance of 
the American actress who plays the lead. I was very 
close to the stage, and so I had a more than usually good 
opportunity of observing her methods. They reminded 
me very much of the methods of the actress I saw in 
** Little Women’’ and of the methods of various 
American turns I have seen on the hal!s. They were in 
the highest degree active. Just as chorus girls trained 
by American producers are doing something all the while 
—though it be only dumb-bell exercise—and just as 
the very pianists in American turns jump up and down 
on their seats, grinning, during the whole performance, 
so Miss O’Neil was ‘‘ on the go”’ the whole time. It 
was as though she were on springs. For every word a 
fresh gesture, a new movement. A leap, a ‘‘ hurroo,”’ 
a kiss, a frown, a totter, an expressive turn away, a pout 
—the changes are incalculable and incommunicab'e by 
written word. The whole effect is one of supreme 
restlessness. 

The same effect was produced on me in “‘ Little 
Women ’’—that every piece of business had been worked 
out to a pattern, and that all this comic rolling of the 
eyes, pinching and pouting of the mouth, doubling up of 
the body, whirlwind dancing, cajolery, and violent 
physical exertion, was calculated to a hair’s-breadth. It 
showed enormous p2ins. But it is the sort of thing which 
is seen, presumably, to its best effect at a distance. Close 
at hand it is so restless that it makes one’s eyes ache. 
From the gallery, a height from which all the actors look 
like pigmies, it would no doubt appear a welcome 
vivacity, because in the gallery of a ljarge theatre or 
music-hall one can hear very little indeed, and thus— 
in default of distinct articulation—-expressive acting is 
highly appreciated. 

But it cannot be that these American performers 
think only of the gallery. It must be, with them, a 
tradition. And I wonder what its cbject is. Certainly, 
the part of Paddy demands vivacitv, just as the part of 
Jo March did; but I fee! that it does not demand such 
incessant, such practised vivacity as this. With the sense 
that this is typical acting, natura'ly belief in its spon- 
taneity declines; and with disbelief in its spontaneity 
arrives a kind of distaste. Miss O’Neil was at her hest 
in the purely pantomimic scene in a railway. carriage, 
where Paddy was starved into submission by a tvrannic 





lover with a luncheon basket. Here all her facial play 
was vivid and effective, and she held the house without 
speaking a word. It was a triumph. Elsewhere, 
however, she so worked her features and her person that 
her spoken words seemed unnecessary, and our power to 
receive her personality and the personality of Paddy was 
overloaded and overwhelmed. Eye and ear, having to 
take in so much, were afflicted with indigestion. Paddy, 
played thus, was cloyingly too much of a good thing. 

A possible explanation of the popularity of this 
exaggeration of muscular and facial play may perhaps 
be found in one or both of two things. It may be found 
in the demand of all neurasthenic and neurotic people 
for sharp, loud noises, sudden action, rapid movement, 
and intense variety. It may result from the same 
nervous exhaustion that created the craze for jazz music, 
the demand for extraordinarily rapid means of transit, 
for anything fresh in the way of sensation. It may thus 
belong to our time, and be an inevitable phase in the 
world’s progress towards satiety. Or, it may have 
developed with the deve'opment of the film industry. 
Facial play and muscular energy, without the spoken 
word, there tell the tale. Few English actors and 
actresses seem to have the natural physical expressiveness 
that makes good ‘‘ movies,’’ whereas the Americans make 
marvellous pictures and are among the best picture actors 
in the world. This wou'd certainly account for the fact 
that restless acting is chiefly featured by Americans; 
whereas the Americans certainly have no monopoly of 
nervous disease. If the latter explanation is the true 
one, it might be worth while to start a campaign to stop 
the increasing alliance between the picture theatre and 
the legitimate stage. Something ought to be done at 
once. It would be dep!orable if acting developed simply 
into the art of grimace. 

FraNK SwINNERTON. 
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EGYPT AND ENGLAND’S POLICY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—It is unquestionable that the English are a highly 
practical people and that they have at their disposal, for the 
attainment of their ends, a wide choice of means nicely 
adapted. But great as their reputation in this respect may 
be, it is none the less indisputable that in the Nile Valley 
this practical sense has found itself at a loss. 

Egypt could not eternally remain a “prey” for 
colonizers. It has become so keenly conscious of its per- 
sonality and so penetrated with the greatness of its past 
that it is henceforth impossible—even for a State as power- 
ful as Great Britain—to create for itself there an abnormal 
situation, just as it is impossible for such a State to make 
profit out of Egypt by means of downright aggressive 
measures, such as coercion, humiliation, or the imposition 
of a Protectorate by force. 

There exists to-day no other means of winning over the 
Egyptians than to sincerely seek their friendship, and to 


_ base it on a formal agreement to which they would be freely 


consenting parties. Egypt is the natural guardian of the 
route to India, and it will, perhaps, be remembered that 
already in the eighteenth century an agreement was made 
between it and Great Britain to ensure the passage of the 
Indian Mail from the Mediterrenean to the Red Sea. Now, 
it is absolutely futile to oppress or to thwart the-guardian of 
one of the most important of the world’s corridors. In place 
of provoking his hatred, would it not be wiser and more 
advantageous, and, in the result, more efficacious, to win 
his friendship? The English Government’s mistake would 
be great, indeed, if—by neglecting to have recourse to a 
frank and sincere understanding between the two countries 
as a solution for the present crisis—it preferred to depend 
on the cleverness of its diplomacy and discounted the com- 
plicity of time. Such an error would be grave and fraught 
with incalculable consequences, because, while injuring 
British interests, it would at the same time be in direct 
conflict with the principles of justice and the precepts of 
international morality. 
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Now that they have clearly seen what value that English 
Government puts on its multiple promises made in open 
Parliament, in the name of the great British people, and 
that they have lived through the painful phases traversed 
by the Egyptian question since the Armistice, the Egyptians 
have the right to suspect the intentions of English statesmen. 
Have not the latter, indeed, always abstained from declaring 
in a precise manner that in the agreement which it is pro- 
posed to make eventually with Egypt, they will be careful 
not to violate in the slightest degree either the independence 
or the integrity of the Nile Valley, from the source to the 
mouth of the river? Yet, is it not well known that only 
a declaration of this kind could appease the apprehensions 
of the Egyptians, because such a declaration alone would 
respond satisfactorily to the national aspirations expressed 
by the Egyptian Delegation, the authorized representatives 
of the people, at the very outset of the Armistice? Is it 
possible, however, to elaborate any agreement whatsoever in 
an atmosphere of distrust and uneasiness? 

We refuse to admit that measures as sterile as those 
that have been applied to Egypt, during a_ period 
of almost eighteen months, are a token of political 
incapacity, and we decline to admit it above all at a moment 
when the diplomatists of the whole world are dazzled by 
the cleverness and suppleness of the statesmen of Great 
Britain. We are rather inclined to believe that the errors 
of English policy in Egypt are due to an ignorance of the 
veritable situation of the country and of the state of mind 
of the Egyptians. Up to a certain point the political 
leaders in London are, perhaps, excusable. 

In fact, English officials and writers—however long or 
short they may sojourn in Egypt—remain slaves of a false 
notion of national pride, which by keeping them aloof from 
the moral and psychological life of the Egyptians, condemns 
them to complete isolation. They ignore everything con- 
cerning the people, including even the social elements of 
which the nation is composed. Thus, having understood 
nothing, because they have seen nothing of what really 
exists, they go about declaring and repeating everywhere 
that there are two absolutely distinct classes in Egypt—a 
class of Beys and Effendis and a class of peasants, and that 
if ever the first mentioned became masters of the Govern- 
ment they would fatally constitute a menace and a danger 
for the second—a statement as false as it is puerile, and 
which statesmen adopt mechanically for their own account! 

In face of such incomprehension the Egyptian remains 
astounded. And yet, how easy would it be for’an observer 
to see what goes on around him and to depict the truth such 
as it is, instead of creating from top to bottom a social 
structure that only exists in the imagination of the afore- 
mentioned officials and writers, or which they copy by 
reproducing unconsciously the system that exists in their 
own country. Thus, they represent the rich Pashas as 
being similar in station to the English lords, and the poor 
fellah as occupying the same position in the social scale as 
an English working man. In the same way they compare 
the authority of the Caliph to that of the Roman Pontiff. 

Such errors are painful and lamentable. The Egyptians 
have inherited from the Arabs an essentially democratic 
conception of society, so far as the principle of the suppres- 
sion of classes and the equality of all citizens is concerned. 
There exists in Egypt neither privileged classes nor families 
having the right to possess indefinitely intangible or inde- 
feasible estates. Besides, honorary titles in our country are 
merely vain personal distinctions, not at all transferable. 

Everyone knows that wealth in Egypt consists entirely 
of landed property. Now, from the very nature of Moslem 
laws in the matter of succession, this property is destined to 
be divided up in as general a manner as possible. Thus, 
private landed property having an area of about 5,450,000 
feddans* belongs to 1,630,000 families, of which the greater 
part consists of small owners. On the other hand, thanks 
to the family, which in Egypt is always very numerous, and 
to the fact that all the descendants, male and female, share 
in the inheritance, the big properties themselves are 
parcelled up very rapidly and often at the end of a single 
generation. 

These Pashas and these Beys, that are elevated by the 
imagination of English journalists to the rank of a privileged 





* 4 feddan ic aheut 1,320 square yards 





caste are, in their origin, merely common fellahs who by 
their activity and their work have added new properties to 
their patrimony, while their numerous relatives—peasants 
in long “ blue smock-frocks "’—-continue to work their farms 
with their own hands. This landed property, destined to 
be parcelled out in a short space of time, has never raised 
a barrier between the rich Pasha and his relations—uncles 
or cousins—these agricultural laborers who, in the imagin- 
ation of inventive journalists are an inferior class, for the 
simple reason that a difference of garb distinguishes them 
from the others! Further, with the exception of the 
reigning family, the members of which are entered on the 
Civil List, there is not a single family that does not contain 
a fair number of agricultural laborers. 

Having inherited from the Arabs the creed of family 
solidarity, the Egyptians are devotedly attached to the 
family and consider the maintenance of parents and relatives 
needing succour, as one of their most sacred duties. A 
people whose social régime—a régime common to both 
Moslem and Christian branches of the Egyptian community, 
without distinction—is of this kind, is a naturally demo- 
cratic people, and one refractory to the system of castes. 

Involuntarily as it may be, the error of English writers, 
with regard to the composition of Egyptian society, consti- 
tutes nevertheless a measure by which one can gauge their 
ignorance of the Egyptians, and of the range of their senti- 
ments and their acts. From such an ignorance of the social 
and psychological conditions of a whole people, the most 
unfortunate political conceptions were inevitably bound to 
spring.—Yours, «c., 

Saap ZAGLOvUL, 
President of the Egyptian Delegation. 


[To be concluded. | 





Betters to the Editor. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO A NEW RELIGION. 

Str,—One of the most urgent questions at present 
exercising the minds of all who are seeking for some means 
of ameliorating the deplorable conditions of the world is 
that of producing a saner and milder spirit in the genera- 
tions to come, a more generous and Jess narrow view of man 
and his responsibilities and his relations to his fellows than 
prevails to-day. The existing curriculum in the schooling 
of large classes is universally recognized as faulty, if not 
harmful, and various suggestions have been made for its 
improvement. Such suggestions as these for the suppression 
of classical studies, or the commercialism of education, what- 
ever their merits and demerits may be, do not go far enough. 
Their aim is little more than the material advantage of the 
individual or the State. This is a laudable motive, but man 
cannot live by bread alone, and the history of the past six 
years has shown what a savage, foolish, and selfish creature 
the prosperous and scientific European is, despite all his 
technical and commercial knowledge. 

We must go deeper if we hope to find the roots of much 
of our present woe. It is the hearts of men, their hard, 
shrivelled hearts, that require attention. Their spiritual 
development, so weak and retarded, must be fostered and 
sheltered like a weak plant from all harmful influences, 
from the frost of bigotry and narrow views, and the parching 
heat of aimless and harmful passions. 

It is hard to say what influence most fosters such evils 
as the flourishing hatreds end suspicions of to-day. The 
capitalist system is now assailed as the root of all evil. It 
is under judgment. The less responsible Press is recognized 
to have a most deleterious effect on our happiness. The 
elimination of this evil must be preceded by the growth of 
healthy ideals, for the Yellow Press is as much an effect 
as a cause of spiritual debasement. There is, however, 
one most baneful and far-reaching influence that we can at 
once begin to counteract if we wish, and that is the influence 
that springs from the teaching of the Old Testament. 

An early movement in the Church aimed at the exclu- 
sion of this influence from Christian teaching, but it failed. 
Would that it had succeeded and that the mind of the future 
western world had never received this fatal impression. We 
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might have been unpleasant, but we could hardly have been 
so unpleasant as we now are, had we never imbibed the 
particular conception of divinity and of life that underlies 
most of the Old Testament. Its ideas of a jealous, revengeful, 
and capricious deity ruling the world and our destinies, of 
a chosen race with a divinely approved patriotism of the 
narrowest and most degrading type, the instances of crude 
treachery and base cruelty that it justifies as pleasing to 
God, are instilled into the minds of most children and 
carry with them all the authority of “Scripture” and 
“God’s Word.” 

This process has continued for centuries, and has 
warped the view taken by the European mind of the true 
Gospel of the New Testament—Christianity has been 
modified accordingly. 

Can we not, while still treasuring the spiritual and 
artistic value of many parts of the Old Testament, reject 
its gross and unspiritual portions such as the Pentateuch, 
Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles, and to 
this extent, at any rate, help to lighten the darkness of the 
future ?—Yours, &c., 


April 15th, 1920. *. ©. 


[We shall be glad to receive further contributions to 
this, the most important problem of our time.—EDb., 
NATION. | 


A MUNICIPAL ART THEATRE. 

Sir,—I think far too little attention is being directed 
to the most praiseworthy effort now being made to convert 
that historic home of transpontine melodrama, the “ Surrey,” 
into an art theatre for the pecple. 

Under great difficulties Messrs. Fairbairn and Miln are 
laboring indefatigably to establish English opera—not 
merely popular foreign operas rendered in English, but the 
production of new operas by native composers, and as a 
frequent observer of their endeavors I can testify to the 
general excellence attained. 

But not content with this single ambition, I understand 
they hope to follow their operatic season by the presenta- 
tion of a series of new plays in all veins, provided only that 
they possess real artistic merit. 

But with no standard of art existing at present in this 
country, the creation of it is a costly business, and since the 
enthusiasm of philanthropic millionaires is often very 
evanescent, an appeal is being made—as was suggested by 
\Ir. Fisher to a deputation recently—to the local borough 
council, and I, happily, chanced to be present the other day 
when the Mayor of Southwark appeared on the stage during 
the interval, and exhorted his burgesses to support art, and 
expressed the hope that the “Surrey ’’ would maintain the 
ancient dramatic traditions of the borough (it was the cradle 
of the drama, with Shakespeare’s plays originally produced 
at the “ Globe”) by becoming the first Municipal Theatre 
in this country. 

This truly leap-year like advance was followed by 
an official visit on Saturday last from the Lord Mayor of 
London and his Sheriffs, surely an unprecedented event in 
the annals of the stage. 

But between the aspiration and the realization there is 
in municipal as in Government affairs usually a hiatus 
period, and if this is to be bridged it is essential that the 
art lovers of the metropolis act up to their professions of 
years and rally round the “ Surrey” standard. 

A country without art is a country without a soul, and 
the danger is that England, awakening too late to this truth, 
and therefore failing to create any spiritual stimulus, will 
allow our people to sink deeper and deeper into the slough of 
materialism, the outcome of which is apparent to all in the 
social unrest so prevalent among us to-day. 

The masses demand some outlet for their pent-up 
emotions, and if they are denied it in the enjoyment of the 
beautiful, who can blame them if they seek it in the grati- 
fication of their lower passions? 

It is, therefore, the duty on national, as well as on 
educational and artistic grounds of every right-thinking 
person to do his or her utmost to make such a project as is 
heing now carried out at the “Surrey” the unqualified 
success it merits.—Yours, &c., 

Harcourt Pace. 








IRELAND AND OUR HISTORICAL EDUCATION. 


Sir,—Will you allow me to suggest through you to those 
responsible for the teaching of history a revision of our 
constitutional history books? We have all been told of 
the exceeding wickedness of King John—and for a matter 
of that of Henry II. and all the rest of the gang down to 
George III.—for the imprisonment in times of perpetual 
war and danger of obnoxious persons without a fair trial. 
No freeman, the Dora of that day promised (the memorable 
article which, as a great historian has truly said, lies at the 
base of our whole judicial system) shall be seized or 
imprisoned or dispossessed or outlawed, or in any wise 
brought to ruin; we will not go against any man or send 
against him save by legal judgment of his peers or by the 
law of the land. 

As the centuries pass by and the right to a fair trial 
is ignored, as our Bastille is erected in England, as our 
Vehmgericht holds its Court or our Bomba fills the prisons, 
the constitutional historian, not always wisely or reasonably, 
preaches the same doctrine. We are to look askance on the 
terror under which More and Fisher and Cranmer and the 
Friars Observant and Anne Boleyn were sacrificed to 
‘elementary civilization, the maintenance of the elementary 
principles of law and order.’’ We, or at least those of us of 
the older generation brought up on freedom, are fed on that 
passage in the Areopagitica, “when complaints are freely 
heard, deeply considered, and speedily reformed—then is 
the utmost bound of civil liberty obtained that wise men 
look for.” 

We are to detest the Star Chamber, because it decided 
that “it was not in the public interest ’’ that its victims 
should be tried except on the lines of the Roman inquisition. 
We are to believe that when John and Henry and Charles 
and the rest said: ‘‘ We have the moral right to arrest these 
men because we suspect them of being implicated in these 
crimes,” “ We cannot bring them to trial because we cannot 
get anyone to give evidence,” on account of our infamous 
misgovernment—that when they said these things and 
acted on them, they deserved all that they got and a good 
deal more. 

If our children are thus taught, and taught aright, then 
it seems as if the party politicians who are carrying on the 
reign of terror in Ireland with the tanks and the machine 
guns and the trench helmets and the barbed wire, all those 
true Liberals, Messrs. Bonar Law, Carson, Macpherson, 
with whom the super-Liberal, Mr. Lloyd George, has asso- 
ciated himself, are equally guilty with John, Henry, and 
Charles. I do not say so. They may be right. Only I 
say if so let us revise our histories. If we have been 
wrongly taught, let us own up to it. Do not let us bring up 
our children on lies. 

We hold Ireland by the sword, as Germany held 
Belgium, Austria Poland, and Turkey Armenia. All our 
talk about restoring law and order, about protecting the 
lives of peaceful citizens is cant and nothing else. The 
nervous soldier boys, undisciplined and frightened who shoot 
their own officer in Phenix Park, or kill boys and girls 
dancing round a bonfire in Clare, are not restoring law and 
order. They are doing in Ireland what the Germans and 
Turks have been doing all over Europe from Belgium to 
Armenia. It may be right. To crush out the soul of a 


_weaker nation may be a new step in “ constitutional ” his- 


tory. But if so, let us own it and admit it. Do not bring up 
the young people on fiction about either past or present. 

Our rule in Ireland is brute force, to which is only 
opposed at present the spiritual protest of “ sitting dharna.” 
Let us modify our constitutional histories to meet the facts 
that under such rule hundreds of men of good name are 
imprisoned without trial and without charge. 

There is just one thing more to which the attention of 
students should be called. The natural answer to force is 
force. That is human nature. So long as there is any 
chance of earning liberty or justice by fighting or by the 
more usual and safer course of payment, the patriot, whether 
in Armenia or Serbia or Poland or Belgium or Ireland, will 
shed his blood or his money. But when there is no hope? 
I do not know if there is any example outside the British 
Empire, but it is one of the most curious ironies of history 
that within its limits a form of spiritual protest has 


' survived in the very ancient codes of law in those two parts, 
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India and Ireland, which never knew as native natural 
development the centralized domination of the Roman 
Empire or the feudal tyrannies which, following on it, 
crystallized into European law. 

In India it took the form of “sitting dharna,” the 
man seeking redress fasting at the door of the defaulter until 
he died or the debt was satisfied. It passed into the 
ancient Irish law as part of the customary law of distraint, 
the necessity of first fasting on the chief. The pre-Roman 
instinctive custom revives in the last resort. The spiritual 
protest of fasting is evoked by the untried men in Mountjoy 
as against their military tyrants, and at the same time the 
ancient Brahm, in the person of the Sinn Fein organization, 
is holding his open air courts in Ireland to the detriment of 
the exotic feudal laws introduced by Scotch James.— 
Yours, Ke., 

J. W. JEUDWINE. 


A CURIOSITY OF MUNICIPAL FINANCE. 

Srr,—In case a curiosity of municipal finance should 
be of interest, I venture to send you details of the following 
remarkable scheme whereby a Council deprives its own city 
of cheap water. 

The Norwich City Council recently aznounced it had 
arranged to buy the waterworks. Payment was to be in 
5 per cent. Corporation Stock, at the rate £70 per £100 of 
34 per cent. Debentures; £110 per £100 of 5 per cent. Pre 
ference; and £135 per £100 Ordinary shares, limited to a 
6 per cent. yield. On this basis, as was pointed out to the 
Council, the less the security for equivalent yield, the more 
ratepayers’ money they were giving for it; viz., £100 stock 
for each £5 of interest secured on Debentures ; £110 for each 
less-secured £5 on Preference, and £112 10s. for each least- 
secured £5 on Ordinary, whose full interest has not always 
been forthcoming. 

Yet this is but the initial absurdity. ‘lo ensure and 
safeguard citizens’ rights to cheap water, the water- 
works company’s profits are limited to 5 per cent..on the 
Preference and 6 per cent. on the Ordinary shares; increased 
net receipts thus returning to the citizens’ pocksts in 
diminishing charges for water. Of this privilege the Council 
not merely deprive their city; they award the Preference 
and Ordinary shareholders, respectively, an additional 4 per 
cent. and 3 per cent. interest from our pockets which their 
shares debar as unjust to us. 

Yet even that ineptitude is surpassed. The Council 
actually commend the scheme to us as enabling them to 
make profits for citizens. How this is to be done, save by 
taking yet more than the additional 4 and 3 per cent. from 
our pockets beyond that which the waterworks would have 
taken, and then returning with a label of “‘ profit’? what 
survives the salaries of the staff engaged to do it, the 
Council do not explain. Yet to make citizens pay more for 
a second and third charge on an asset than the Council admit 
the first charge to be worth seems to demand an explanation. 
Possibly Parliament will be curious to know why, if £5 of 
interest secured on Debentures is worth £100 stock, 10 per 
cent. more must be paid for each £5 of interest on Preference 
as the security is less; while the price must be raised to 
£112 10s. for each £5 on Ordinary, since in this case full 
interest is not always forthcoming at all. Can such a 
fatuity,, one wonders, be paralleled in the whole history of 
municipal finance? 

To outsiders, I suppose, the thing reads like a comedy 
or farce; to ratepayers in general it appears nothing short 
of a scandal. The transaction is on a scale involving the 
issue Of £362,444 stock for £271,070 shares alone; and our 
rates are but 4d. short of 20s. in the £. As instancing the 
need for ratepayers’ scrutiny of the large schemes on which 
municipalities are now embarking and borrowing, the case 
seems to me to deserve both publicity and comment.— 


Yours, &., Joun H. Wis. 
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Voetrp. 


LAMENT. 
Listen, Children ; 
Your father is dead. 
From his old coats 
ll make you little jackets ; 
I'll make you little trousers 
From his o!d pants. 
There’ll be in his pockets 
Things he used to put there, 
Keys and pennies, 
Covered with tobacco ; 
Dan shall have the pennies 
To save in his bank; 
Anne shall have the keys 
To make a pretty noise with. 
Life must go on, 
And the dead be forgotten, 
Life must go on, 
Though good men die; 
Anne, eat your breakfast, 
Dan, take your medicine; 
Life must go on; 
I forget just why. 


EBB. 


I KNow what my heart is like 
Since your Jove died ; 
[t is like a hollow ledge 
Holding a little pool 
Left there by the tide, 
A little tepid pool, 
Drying inward from the edge. 


PASTORAL. 
Ir it were only still, 
With far away the shrill 
Crying of a cock, 
Or the shaken bell 
From a cow’s throat 
Moving among the bushes, 
Or the soft shock 
Of wizened apples falling 
From an old tree 
In a forgotten orchard 
Upon the hilly rock! 
Oh, grey hill, 
Where the grazing herd 
Licks the purple blossom, 
Crops the spiky weed! 
Oh, stony pasture, 
Where the tall mullen 
Stands up so sturdy 
On its little seed ! 





Epona St. Vincent MILtay. 
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The orld of Books. 


Tue “Nation” Orrice, THurspay Nicut. 
Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“ A Memoir of the Rt. Hon. Sir William Anson.’’ Edited by 


Dr. Hensley Henson, Bishop of Hereford. (Oxford 
University Press. 12s. 6d.) 

* The Degradation of the Democratic Dogma.’’ By Henry 
Adams; with an Introduction by Brooks Adams, (Mac- 


millan. 14s.) 

‘*Grain and Chaff from an English Manor.” By 
Savory. (Blackwell. 21s.) 

‘*Great Britain and the United States: A Critical Review of 
their Historical Relations,’’ By J. Travis Mills, M.A. 
(Oxford University Press. 2s. 6d.) 

By R. R. Marett. 


Arthur H. 


‘* Psychology and Folk-Lore.”’ (Methuen. 
7s. 6d 
‘‘The Problem of National Education in India.’’ By Lajpat 


Rai. (Allen & Unwin. 6s.) 


* * * 

Ir was injudicious to admit on this page, as I did 
recently, that my equipment for literary criticism, if 
exhibited—if spread out, as it were, on a table—might be 
mistaken for an amateur housebreaker’s. For it has provoked 
a letter cut of Edinburgh, a plain, hard letter, with no 
more warmth and tenderness in it than there is in reinforced 
concrete; no more flowers of speech than one finds in a 
solicitor’s communication pointing out what terms in a 
contract are violated. 

” * x 

A READER in Edinburgh! 
one’s inhibitions. 
clarifying. 


That is a chilling addition to 
The very thought of it is reducing and 
I feel inclined to have that reminder printed 
on a card, and set up where I can see it when writing about 
books. The awful knowledge that in the city of Edinburgh 
—which is the finest city in the Kingdom—there was one 
who had examined something I had written, made me feel a 
fellowship for the minister whe was confronted when 
emerging in happiness from a tavern by an elder of his 
church. ‘‘ You seem to deride scholarship,” my correspondent 
rebukes me; “and yet you admit that you have, for your 
critical advantage when reading, nothing but what you 
describe as ‘a gimlet to test for dry-rot,’ and ‘a stone axe.’ 
Would you please reduce these metaphors to something 
abstract and qualitative? I have yet to learn that such tools 
are any part of an intellectual equipment. What precisely 
is a gimlet for dry-rot? How does it work? Do you wish 
us to believe that anyone, aided by that and a stone axe, may 
distinguish good books from bad?” 


* ¥ * 


No. Not exactly that. 1 was speaking merely for 
myself just as was the scholar who advised Keats 
to go back to his gallipots. For, as to literature, one can do 
no more than to speak for oneself. It is an inevitable dis- 
advantage of a public discussion on taste in letters that they 
who take part in it must speak as though they were voicing 
various interpretations of the law—statutes accepted by all, 
independent, irapersonal, as natural and everlasting as the 
hills ; the criteria of criticism, of course. Yet what are these 
criteria? They are not impersonal. They are not 
independent. They are not like the hills, or cephalic indices, 
or the fossils in strata which date the rocks, insoluble data 
for scientific reference, to be accepted—whether we like the 
facts or not—if we would come to a right conclusion. You 
cannot give a formula for a book, impersonally, as those who 
wish to be correct must formulate the composition of granite. 
The criteria of criticism are each of us. There are as many 
criteria of books as there are readers. I know we are being 
advised by some critics to “get out of ourselves,’ and “to 
see the thing as it is.’’ But that, I fear, is only a joke, to be 
used with careful solemnity; a joke intended to make 
innocent and eager acolytes feel that there are Initiate and 
Uninitiate; and that only those who have been Touched 





may speak of the mysteries. It is worth noting that it is 
the scientific critics who would have us believe there are 
laws for literary criticism, impersonal data such as a chemist 
or an electrician must work by, or fail, it is exactly those 
critics who make a mystery of literature, and when writing 
of it are almost as difficult to follow as a cuneiform inscrip- 
tion without a clue. 
* x * 


Now I may have seemed, in Edinburgh, to have derided 
scholarship, but let me assure my correspondent there that 
I have friends, and perhaps even Scotch friends, who might 
tell him that I have respect and admiration for it. The 
scholars who siace 1900 have extended the history of man 
by giving us Knossos to wonder over, and who have shown 
incidentally that that Cretan civilization, sprung directly 
out of neolithic times, with its Labyrinth of Minos, and its 
bull fights, was the origin of certain Greek legends (for the 
ladies of Knossos, we are told, wore flounced skirts, Zouave 
jackets, and gloves, when ihe Greeks were still primitive), 
have done as much for us, at least, as the inventors of the 
turbine engine and the water-tube boiler; though one would 
not be greatly surprised to hear that we have not rewarded 
them so vell. If we had the ability and the scholarship, we 
should think our life well spent in the discovery of the key to 
the language of those remarkable Minoans; let us pay that 
tribute to scholarship, if it will do no more than obtain for 
us absolution for the sin of derision. 

* * * 


But there appears to be a difference between the 
scholarship which, when applied, can make intelligible the 
scattered fragments of a long-forgotten community and show 
what effect it has had upon the stream of life, or can devise 
the gear to mezsure and control electric waves between here 
and New York, and that sum of personal attributes by which 
each of us decides for or against a poem. The first is know- 
ledge applied, and by the nearness of its approach to an 
impersonal and extraneous subject do we measure its 
accuracy. The other is opinion. Scholarship may analyze 
the measure of a poem, and trace in it the influences which 
have shaped the poet’s inherent qualities; and it is very 
interesting work; but what has it to do with poetry? It 
can do nothing to oppose the appeal of its beauty to some, 
nor to open its appeal to others. A schoolmaster who, reading 
“ Kubla Khan” to his class, amongst the young sufferers 
who feel this is worse than Euclid stirs without knowing it 
the wonder of one child to the magic of mere words, does 
more for poetry than all the analytic scholars who can lay 
out for us the component parts of Coleridge to show why 
he was a partial failure. 

* * * 


A MATHEMATICIAN, who has had to test his scholarship 
by making electric cables out of it—the cables, he told me 
with melancholy, were always expected to work at once— 
said recently that he has been surprised by the ignorance 
and ineffectiveness of most of the experts in literature he 
has met. As he expressed it, they all seemed short-circuited. 
They could do nothing except argue about what dead men 
—or men who, they thought, ought to be dead—had done. 
They were repressive. They tried the heart beats of life 
with a heavy hand that was cold enough to stop the heart. 
Their most frequent judgment on life and letters was a 
yawn. I but briefly transcribe his argument. What he 
meant was, I gathered, that most of these learned people did 
not regard literature as a representation of life, but as some- 
thing apart, “a thing in itself.” Thisemade him as amused 
and impatient as though he had been watching solemn experts 
playing marbles, and all looking thoroughly bored with the 
game, but continuing to play marbles, and making a mystery 
of them. I understand that mathematician’s impatience. 
If he had shown violence about it, that, too, could have been 
forgiven. The schoolboy who is concentrated in the effort 
to find words that will make others understand what Bank 
Holiday was like is nearer the real thing than am I, and the 
other critics who weigh up creative work in order to get 
accurate descriptive labels on it. 

Bn. MM. T. 











Rediews. 


COLERIDGE AS CRITIC. 

‘ Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria.” Chapters I.—1V., XIX. 
XXL. Edited by GEORGE SAMpPsoN. Introduction by 
Sir ARTHUR QuILLER-Coucu. (Cambridge University Press. 
103. net.) 

Coteripce was the thirteenth child of a rather queer clergy- 

man. The Rev. John Coleridge was queer enough in having 

thirteen children: he was queerer still in being the author 
of a Latin grammar in which he renamed the “ ablative” the 

“ quale-quare-quidditive case.”’ Coleridge was thus born not 

only with an unlucky number, but trailing clouds of defini- 

tions. He was in some respects the unluckiest of all English- 
men of literary genius. He leaves on us an impression of 
failure as no other writer of the same stature does. The 
impression may not be justified. There are few writers who 
would not prefer the magnificent failure of a Coleridge to 
their own little mole-hill of success. Coleridge was a failure 
in comparison not with ordinary men, but only with the 
immense shadow of his own genius. fiis imperfection is the 
imperfection of a demi-god. Charles Lamb summed up the 
truth about his genius as well as about his character in that 
final phrase, “an archangel a little damaged.” This was said 
at a time when the archangel was much more than a little 
damaged by the habit of laudanum; but even then Lamb 


wrote: “His face, when he repeats his verses, hath its 
ancient glory.” Most of Coleridge's great contemporaries 


were aware of that glory. Even those who were afterwards 
to be counted among his revilers, such as Hazlitt and 
De Quincey, had known what it was to be disciples at the 
feet of this inspired ruin. They spoke not only of his mind, 
but even of his physical characteristics—his voice and his 
hair—as though these belonged to the one man of his time 
whose food was ambrosia. Even as a boy at Christ’s 
Hospital, according to Lamb, he used to make the “ casual 
passer through the Cloisters stand still, intranced with 
admiration (while he weighed the disproportion between the 
speech and the garb of the young Mirandola), to hear thee 
unfold, in thy deep and sweet intonations, the mysteries of 
Iamblichus, or Plotinus or reciting Homer in the 
Greek, or Pindar—while the walls of the old Grey Friars 
re-echoed to the accents of the inspired charity-boy! ” 

It is exceedingly important that, as we read Coleridge, 
we should constantly remember what an archangel he was in 
the eyes of his contemporaries. “ Christabel” and “ Kubla 
Khan” we could read, no doubt, in perfect enjoyment even 
if we did not know the author’s name. For the rest, there is 
so much flagging of wing both in his verse and in his prose 
that, if we did not remind ourselves what flights he was born 
to take, we might persuade ourselves at times that there was 
little in his work but the dull flappings and slitherings of a 
penguin. His genius is intermittent and comes arbitrarily 
to anend. He is inspired only in fragments and aphorisms. 
He was all but incapable of writing a complete book or a 
complete poem at a high level. His irresponsibility as an 
author is described in that sentence in which he says: “I 
have laid too many eggs in the hot sands of this wilderness, 
the world, with ostrich carelessness and ostrich oblivion.”’ 
His literary plans had a ludicrous way of breaking down. 
It was characteristic of him that, in 1817 when he projected 
a complete edition of his poems, under the title “ Sibylline 
Leaves,” he omitted to publish Volume I. and published only 
Volume II. He would announce a lecture on Milton, and 
then give his audience “a very eloquent and popular dis- 
course on the general character of Shakespeare.” His two 
finest poems he never finished. He wrote not by an act of 
the will but according to the wind, and when the wind 
dropped he came to earth. It was as though he could soar 
but was unable to fly. It is this that differentiates him 
from other great poets or critics. None of them has left such 
a record of unfulfilled purposes. It is not that he did not 
get through an enormous amount of work, but that, like the 
revellers in Mr. Chesterton’s poem, he “ went to Birmingham 
by way of Beachy Head,” and in the end he did not get to 
Birmingham. Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch gives an amusing 
account of the way in which “ Biographia Literaria ” came 
to be written. Originally, in 1815, it was conceived as a 
preface—to be “done in two, or at farthest three days "—to 
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a collection of some “scattered and manuscript poems.” 
Two months later the plan had changed. Coleridge was now 
busy on a preface to an “ Autobiographia Literaria, sketches 
of my literary Life and Opinions.” ‘This in turn developed 
into “a full account (raisonné) of the controversy concerning 
Wordsworth’s poems and theory,’ with a “ disquisition on 
the powers of Association and on the generic differ- 
ence between the Fancy and the Imagination.” This ran to 
such a length that he decided not to use it as a preface, but 
to amplify it into a work in three volames. He succeeded 
in writing the first volume, but he found himself unable 
to fill the second. “Then, as the volume obstinately 
remained too small, he tossed in ‘ Satyrane,’ an epistolary 
account of his wanderings in Germany, topped up with a 
critique of a bad play, and gave the whole painfully to the 
world in July, 1817.” It is one of the ironies of literary 
history that Coleridge, the censor of the incongruous in 
literature, the vindicator of the formal purpose as opposed 
to the haphazard inspiration of the greatest of writers, a 
missionary of the “shaping imagination,” should himself 
ave given us in his greatest book of criticism an incongruous, 
haphazard, and shapeless jumble. It is but another proof 
of the fact that, while talent cannot safely ignore what is 
called technique, genius almost can. Coleridge, in spite of 
his formlessness, remains the wisest man who ever spoke in 
English about literature. His place is that of an oracle 
among controversialists. 

Even so, “ Biographia Literaria” is a disappointing 
book. It is the porch, but it is not the temple. It may be 
that, in literary criticism, there can be no temple. Literary 
criticism is in its mature largely an incitement to enter, a 
hint of the treasures that are to be found within. Persons 
who seek rest in literary orthodoxy are always hoping to 
discover written upon the walls of the porch the ten com- 
mandments of good writing. - It is extremely easy to invent 
ten such commandments—it was done in the age of Racine 
and in the age of Pope—but the wise critic knows that in 
literature the rules are less important than the “inner 
light.”” Hence, criticism at its highest is not a theorist’s 
attempt to impose iron laws on writers: it is an attempt 
to capture the secret of that “inner light’ and of those who 
possess it and to communicate it to others. It is also an 
attempt to define the conditions in which the “ inner light ”’ 
has most happily manifested itself, and to judge new writers 
of promise according to the measure in which they have been 
true to the spirit, though not necessatily to the techni- 
calities, of the great tradition. Criticism, then, is not the 
Roman father of good writing: it is the disciple and mis- 
sionary of good writing. The end of criticism is less law- 
giving than conversion. It teaches not the legalities, but 
the love, of literature. ‘“ Biographia Literaria” does this 
in its most admirable parts by interesting us in Coleridge's 
own literary beginnings, by emphasizing the strong sweetness 
of great poets in contrast to the petty animosities of little 
ones, by pointing out the signs of the miracle of genius in 
the young Shakespeare, and by disengaging the true genius 
of Wordsworth from a hundred extravagances of theory and 
practice. Coleridge’s remarks on the irritability of minor 
poets—‘‘men of undoubted talents, but not of genius,’ 
whose tempers are “rendered yet more irritable by their 
desire to appear men of genius ’’—should be written up on 
the study walls of everyone commencing author. His 
description, too, of his period as “this age of personality, 
this age of literary and political gossiping, when the meanest 
insects are worshipped with a sort of Egyptian superstition, 
if only the brainless head be atoned for by the sting of 
personal malignity in the tail,’’ conveys a warning to writers 
that is not of an age but for all time. Coleridge may have 
exaggerated the “manly hilarity ” and “ evenness and sweet- 
ness of temper’’ of men of genius. But there is no denying 
that, the smaller the genius, the greater is the spite of 
wounded self-love. “Experience informs us,’’ as Coleridge 
says, “ that the first defence of weak minds is to recriminate.”’ 
As for Coleridge’s great service to Wordsworth’s fame, 
it was that of a gold-washer. He cleansed it from all that 
was false in Wordsworth’s reaction both im theory and in 
practice against “poetic diction.’’ Coleridge pointed out 


that Wordsworth had misunderstood the ultimate objections 
to eighteenth-century verse. The valid objection to a great 
deal of eighteenth-century verse was not, he showed, that it 
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was written in language different from that of prose, but that 
it consisted of “translations of prose thoughts into poetic 
language.’”’ Coleridge put it still more strongly, indeed, 
when he said that “the language from Pope’s translation of 
Homer, to Darwin’s ‘ Temple of Nature,” may, notwithstand- 
ing some illustrious exceptions, be too faithfully characterized 
as claiming to be poetical for no better reason than that it 
would be intolerable in conversation or in prose.’’ Words- 
worth, unfortunately, in protesting against the meretricious 
garb of mean thoughts, wished to deny verse its more 
splendid clothing altogether. If we accepted his theories 
we should have to condemn his “Ode,”’ the greatest of his 
sonnets, and, as Coleridge put it, “ two-thirds at least of the 
marked beauties of his poetry.’”” The truth is, Wordsworth 
created an engine that was in danger of destroying not only 
Pope but himself. Coleridge destroyed the engine and so 
helped to save Wordsworth. Coleridge may, in his turn, 
have gone’ too far in dividing language into three groups— 
language peculiar to poetry, language peculiar to prose, and 
language common to both, though there is much to be said 
for the division ; but his jealousy for the great tradition in 
language was the jealousy of a soumd critic. “ Language,” 
he declared, “is the armory of the human mind; and at 
once contains the trophies of its past, and the weapons of 
its future conquests.”’ 

He, himself, wrote idly enough at times: he even used 
the phrase, “literary man,’’ abominated by Mr. Birrell. 
But he rises in sentence after sentence into the great manner, 
as when he declares :— 

“ No man was ever yet a great poet without being at the 
same time a profound philosopher. For poetry is the Cisevens 
and the fragrancy of all human knowledge, human 
thoughts, human passions, emotions, language.” 

How excellently, again, he describes Wordsworth’s early 
aim as being :— 

to give the charm of novelty to things of every day, and to 

excite a feeling analogous to the supernatural by awakening 

the mind’s attention from the lethargy of custom and direct- 


ing it to the loveliness and the wonders of the world 
befone us.”’ 


He explains Wordsworth’s gift more fully in another 
passage :— 


‘* It was the union of deep feeling with profound thought, 
the fine balance of truth in observing, with the imaginative 
faculty in modifying the objects observed, and, above all, 
the origina) gift of spreading the tone, the atmosphere, and 
with it the depth and height of the ideal world, around 
forms, incidents, and situations, of which, for the common 
view, custom had bedimmed all the lustre, had dried up the 
sparkle and the dew-drops.”’ 

Coleridge’s censures on Wordsworth, on the other hand, 
such as that on “ The Daffodil,’’ may not all be endorsed by 
us to-day. But in the mass they have the insight of genius, 
as when he condemns “the approximation to what might 
be called mental bombast, as distinguished from verbal.’ 
His quotations of great passages, again, are the very flower 
of good criticism. 

Mr. George Sampson’s editorial selection and his 
pleasant as well as instructive notes give one a new pleasure 
in re-reading this classic of critical literature. The “quale 
quare-quidditive ’’ chapters have been removed, and Words- 
worth’s revolutionary prefaces and essays given in their 
place. Im its present form, it may not be the best book that 
could be written, but there is good reason for believing that 
it is the best book that has been written on poetry in the 


English tongue. Rosert Lynp. 


THE ELIZABETHAN SETTLEMENT ONCE 
MORE. 


‘fhe English Catholics in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth : 
A Study of their Politics, Life, and Government.” By 
J. HUNGERFORD POLLEN, S.J. From the Fall of the Old 
Church to the Counter-Reformation, 1558-1580. (Longmans. 
21s.) 

Tuat restless crew (of whom I am one) who are, for one 

reason or another, feverishly interested in trying to find out, 

as best they can, having themselves no access to the Vatican 

archives, what really did happen in England at the Reforma- 





tion, and are never weary, though often disgusted with that 
great drama, will pounce upon this book of Father Pollen’s 
with eagerness and peruse its pages with avidity. 

The character of the author stands so high for honesty 
of purpose and historical straightforwardness, no less than 
for learning and industry, that even the most determined of 
Protestants, if only he is in love with the facts of the case, 
need be under no secret apprehension whilst reading this 
book, though its Preface is dated from ‘“ Farm Street.” 

It is, no doubt, written from what I will call, being 
anxious to avoid giving offence as long as possible, the Roman 
Catholic point of view. Had it seemed to be otherwise 
suspicion must at once have been roused. Each one of us 
has of necessity (like a tin soldier) a stand of his own, from 
which if he tries to jump off he will only succeed in falling 
down. 

Years ago there dwelt in a Scottish borough the mother 
of one of its Parliamentary members; a delightful old lady 
who dated from the “ Disruption ” of 1843. She kept on her 
drawing-room table a work, then of repute beyond the Tweed, 
called “The Ten Years’ Conflict’; and one Saturday night 
a theological student, who was taking the services the next 
day, strolled up to the table, and laying hands on the volume, 
remarked in a staccato voice: “ An excellent history, though, 
of course, written from the Free Church point of view.” 
“Young man,” broke out his indignant hostess, “ whilst 
here you will do well to remember that everything in this 
house is looked at from the Free Church point of view.” 

Father Pollen’s book begins with the accession to the 
Throne of Queen Elizabeth, and opens thus :— 

‘‘When Elizabeth came to the Throne she found 
herself face to face with the venerable Church which St. 
Augustine had founded close on a thousand years before, 
which had grown with the people and had become an 
integral part of the national life. The laws of the Church 
ranked with the laws of England, if not above them, for it 
was to Rome that the final appeals were made. Her Bishops 
were among the greatest lords of the land, and were then 
holding some of the highest offices under the Crown, while 
the Clergy governed and taxed themselves. The Church, 
moreover, derived still further power from her intimate 
communion with the other great Churches of Christendom, 
while the Pope, the common head of the Faithful, was in 
@ special way her loving father and powerful protector. 
... Yet all was not well with that great body... . Five 
and twenty years before she had fallen with the fall of her 
King, and shameful had been the facility with which she 
had capitulated.”’ 

This is a fine and even appetizing opening, and makes 
no disguise of its point of view. In Farm Street everything 
is looked at from the Roman point of view, but if history be 
honestly written, whether it be of the “ Disruption” of the 
Scottish Church, in 1843, or of the process men call the 
“ Elizabethan Settlement,” the historian’s personal point of 
view only adds zest to his narrative and emotion to his pen. 

It would be impossible in a limited space to do justice 
to this book, and I will only try in a very cursory manner 
to set down some of the aspects of the exciting drama which 
Father Pollen exhibits in the course of his detailed narra- 
tive of twenty years. ; 

And first must be named the demoralization wrought 
throughout the land by the Tudor tyranny during the reigns 
of Henry, Mary, and Elizabeth. Henry dethroned the Pope, 
but continued to burn for heresy. Mary restored the Pope 
and continued to burn for heresy. Elizabeth was excom- 
nrunicated by the Pope, and hung as many priests as she 
could lay hands on for treason. Henry robbed the Church, 
and his devout daughter Mary confirmed the robbery, and 
quieted the thieves in their sacrilegious possessions. 
Elizabeth, not content with the loot of the old Church, 
levied heavy toll upon all that was left of the property of 
her new one. Absolutism in the realm of Faith and Morals 
and Ecclesiastical Law bore a sway as undisputed as it was 
disastrous. Henry destroyed the foundations of the old 
Church with a “ Hoc volo, sic jubeo, sit pro ratione voluntas” ; 
and Mary restored them, as Father Pollen says, “by an 
exercise of the same royal power which had previously 
abrogated it,” and as for Elizabeth, she begins her reign with 
a proclamation forbidding all preaching, either by Catholic 
or Protestant, ‘(as the question of religion was to remain 
untouched until it was decided in Parliament,” and what a 
Tudor Parliament was we do not need to be told. 

Ovr author, naturally enough, is interested in the 
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question: What was the religious feeling of the country in 
1559? He thinks the great mass of the population, at all 
events outside London, was Catholic at heart—and who can 
doubt that in a kind of way vast numbers of honest folk 
still would have wished to cling to the service of the Mass 
and other ceremonies of the old religion? On rare occasions, 
not perhaps without instigation, these pious folk indicated 
their attachment to these old forms by overt acts of disorder. 
None the less, it is true, as Father Pollen not only admits 
but affirms, that indifference both in the ranks of the clergy 
and the laity prevailed :— 

‘‘Nowhere now could you see mass, nowhere sacra- 
ments, nowhere profession of Catholicity. The great 
Church had collapsed almost like a house of cards; and, 
saddest of all, the great mass of the clergy had allowed 
themselves to be impressed into the enemies’ army. Un- 
willing but submissive, they read the schismatical 
homilies from the altar at which they prayed according to 
a rite which in their hearts they condemned. There is no 
getting away from the shame of this great defection’’ 
(p. 39). 

The same puzzle has lately arisen in the late Russian 
Revolution, where the Greek Church seems to have collapsed 
like another house of cards. Did the Russian moujik really 
care for “ Holy Russia”’ ?’ 

However, as our author is soon able to point out, it is 
one thing to pull down a Church, to hang its priests, and 
forbid its Sacraments, and another to destroy it: and the 
melancholy that took possession of the historian when 
viewing the “great defection” gives way to pride and 
emotion when it becomes his duty to recount the piety, zeal, 
and religious devotion of the various members of his great 
society who, at the cost of life and liberty, quickly began 
what is now called “ the Counter-Reformation.” None the 
less, the original puzzle remains tormenting the breast. 

The second point our historian makes, to use a phrase 
of De Quincey’s, “almost excruciatingly plain,” is that, 
under Providence, we owe our Protestantism to Sir William 
Cecil. There were other men cn the same side, and more 
strongly on the same side—Walsingham, Leicester, Nicholas 
Bacon—but Cecil’s was the guiding hand, his was the 
brooding brain. Those of us who are still good Protestants 
ought not to forget this debt of obligation the next time we 
are disposed to be angry with what we may conceive to be 
some of the vagaries of living representatives of this still 
famous family. 

Father Pollen, though he cannot but write of Cecil “as 
the instrument of ruin, the inventor of frauds, the agent 
of cruelty,” seems glad to admit that Cecil was not 
“ primarily cruel or fraudulent,” and is able (p. 14) to say 
of him: “ Everyone who had to do with Elizabeth and her 
Court knew that in an atmosphere of worldliness and 
insincerity, of avarice, and baser vices, Cecil gave an example 
of religious and moral virtue, of humanity, moderate 
ambition, and general honesty.” The worst thing, from the 
Roman Catholic point of view, that can be said against Cecil 
is that he was a heretic sans phrase; pero herego, as the 
Spanish Ambassador said of him when writing to Philip, 
and what is more, he was also a heretic who meant to win 
the game. And yet, not only had Cecil been baptized and 
educated in the old religion, but in Queen Mary’s time he 
had conformed and communicated according to the old rites, 
and this, although he had done his best to oust both Mary 
and Elizabeth out of the succession in favor of a Protestant 
lady. How can one hope to fathom the mystery of the 
characters of this period? Father Pollen is apt to say, not 
only of Protestants but of Popes, that they were “the 
children of their times.” This is true of all of us, every- 
where and at all times. We vannot dispute the paternity, 
but, from the ethical “ point of view,” it is a preeminently 
unsatisfactory explanation and one which requires to be 
carefully handled by the orthodox. 

Anyhow, whatever qualms Cecil may have felt when 
on his knees, yet as a statesman, a legislator, and an English- 
man “ dreaming of things to come ” he fought Rome, per fas 
et nefas, and took his Queen—wayward, uncertain, carrying 
on ten years’ flirtations with half-adozen Catholic suitors 
and herself half-Catholic at heart—along with him as he 
went. Terrible was the price he had to pay; he walked in 
crooked ways, he invented plots, he incited religious dis- 
cords in Scotland and elsewhere, he witnessed cruelty and 
steeled his heart against torture, yet he never seems to have 








flinched, and, to use a vile, commercial phrase not wholly: 
incongruous with the theme, he “ got the goods delivered.” 
Through all the shoals and shallows, as well as across a 
stormy sea, he steered the ship of State into a secure 
Protestant anchorage. 

Father Pollen follows Cecil’s devious tracks with the 
closest attention, and cannot at times restrain the admira- 
tion he feels, not only for his mastery of detail, and the 
calmness of his temper even when his authority over his 
Royal Mistress was challenged and gravely threatened, but 
for those rare qualities of foresight and insight, so con- 
spicuously absent in the Popes of the period. It is, however, 
only fair to remember that Cecil was an Englishman on the 
spot, and the Popes were Italians in a city three months 
away. 

Over these four Popes though one of them has been 
canonized, even Farm Strest can hardly help shaking a 
disappointed head. One was too slow, another too quick, 
and all ill-informed as to the nature and temper of English- 
men. 
There is the Bull of Excommunication, dated the 23rd 
of February, 1570, of Pope Pius V. What can be said in its 
favor? The first quality you demand in a writ is that it should 
run, and be capable of enforcement. This writ never ran 
a yard outside Italy, and there was neither Emperor nor King 
able or willing to execute it; and all that happened was that 
the poor fellow who bore the ominous name of Felton, and 
had the courage or effrontery to pin a copy to the Bishop of 
Lundon’s Palace in St. Paul’s Churchyard, was clapt into 
the Tower, tortured, and put to death. 

There is something splendid in the idea of a vicegerent 
of the Almighty on earth who can, on cause shown and 
strictly proved, pull down ill-conditioned kings and dispense 
their subjects from their oaths of allegiance. But then, the 
writs of these vicegerents must run, and the men who serve 
them protected from ill-usage and gross contempt of Court. 

As it turned out, this brutum fulmen of St. Pius, the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, the memory of the fires of 
Smithfield, Fox’s “Book of Martyrs” (which almost 
ranked with the Bible), the dread of a Catholic League to 
exterminate all Protestants, the plots to assassinate the 
Queen, and the crowning blow of the Armada, riveted 
Protestantism upon England, evoked the rival principle of 
nationality, and, after calling into existence that strangest 
and least religious of compounds “ John Bullism,” converted 
the toast of “Church, King, and Country” into a writ 
that really ran from Berwick-on-Tweed to the Land’s End. 
There was surely a Nemesis in this, for was it not the 
Catholic Church that first strove to teach the English people 
the servile doctrines of the divine right of kings “ to govern 
wrong,” and of passive obedience to the Lord’s anointed? 
But I must stop here, almost before I have begun, and with- 
out lighting a single candle at the shrine of Edmund 
Campion, the hero of the “ Counter-Reformation.”’ 


A. B. 





RELIGIOUS EVOLUTION. 


‘* Pagan and Christian Creeds: Their Origin and Meaning.” 

By EDWARD CARPENTER. (Allen & Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 
Every science in turn has had its period of conflict with 
orthodox religion. The technique on both sides is by this 
time well developed. A new science centres its attack upon 
some bastion of the defences of orthodoxy, which is 
abandoned by the defenders after a vigorous struggle. In 
abandoning it they entice the assailants on to ground where 
the defence is stronger, and in the end inflict heavy 
casualties, though with some loss of ground. So it has been 
with the study of anthropology. The worthy missionaries 
who first came to know those heathen practices which ape 
Christian rites attributed them in all good faith to the wiles 
of the devil. Why this theory was abandoned it would be 
difficult to say. So far as it goes it seems thoroughly satis- 
factory. We can only wonder that the missionaries so 


limited its scope. If they had included the doings of their 
co-religionists, the theory wonld have become impeccable. 
This, however, they did not do, and their scientific successors 
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The Letters of Henry James. 
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the varioug periods to Henry James’s life, which summarise in 
a masterly fashion the salient points and indicate their 
significance. . . . These fascinating volumes... .” 


NEW BOOK BY 
OWEN WISTER., 


A Straight Deal: The 
Ancient Grudge. 


By OWEN WISTER, Author of ‘‘ The Pentecost of 

Calamity,’”? &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

A candid discussion of Anglo-American relations both from 
the historical and the present-day point of view, and an 


earnest plea for closer and more friendly relations between 
the two countries. 





or, 





TWENTIETH THOUSAND. 
The Economic Consequences 


of the Peace. By JOHN MAYNARD 
KEYNES, C.B. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net, 





The Idea of Progress: An Inquiry 
into its Origin and Growth. 
By J. B. BURY, Regius Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Cambridge. 8vo. 14s. net. 
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WITHOUT NOTES.” 


It is frequently suggested that the art of true oratory has 
become lost and the reason for this is that so few trouble 
to-day to study the art of public speaking. All that is really 
necessary is a definite SYSTEM that introduces method in 
dealing with whatever subject it is desired to speak upon, 


‘“‘SPEAKING WITHOUT NOTES.” 


A mental efficiency course and method for extempore speaking 
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felt the necessity of a theory doing less violence to the prin- 
ciple of continuity. There were, of course, two opposite ways 
of setting about the construction of such a theory. The view 
had been hitherto that Christianity was true, and paganism 
false, but on account of their similarities such absolute dis- 
crimination became impossible. The scientists took the line 
that both were false. The religious apologist replied by 
taking the line that both were true, thovgh in varying 
degrees. There are, of course, certain inconveniences in this 
line of defence. The thousands upon thousands of human 
victims sacrificed upon Mexican altars, whose quivering 
hearts were torn from their bodies by savage priests with 
matted, gory locks, may perhaps be regarded as fore 
shadowing some of the deeds of orthodox ecclesiastics. But 
it is not from the side of the ecclesiastics that we should 
expect to find this view maintained. However, every position 
has its drawbacks, and human sacrifice has not lost its 
attractiveness—for the sacrificers. 

Mr. Edward Carpenter’s position in this book is one 
which will not surprise readers of his former works. Like the 
Christian apologists, he thinks that in savage religions there 
is an adumbration of truth, and that all lead up to the 
ultimate true religion. But this ultimate religion is not, for 
him, Christianity. It is a new religion, which he hopes to 
see soon emerging from the chaos. There was, according to 
him, an actual Golden Age, during the paleolithic period. 
Then came the Fall, consisting in the growth of self-con- 
sciousness. Out of this came civilization, which must be 
destroyed before man can again be happy. It is to be 
destroyed by the substitution of cosmic consciousness for 
self-consciousness, by a realization of the whole in which 
we are parts, in place of our own mere separate existence. 
With self-consciousness goes, in Mr. Carpenter’s mind, a 
correlative evil—viz., property—and we gather that, with the 
disappearance of self-consciousness, private property also 
will be replaced by communism After describing the evils 
of our present state, he continues :— 

‘‘Thus has the canker of self-consciousness done its 
work. It would be foolish and useless to rail against the 
process, or to blame anyoue for it. It had to be. Through 
this dismal vale of self-seeking mankind had to pass—if 
only in order at last to find the True Self, which was (and 
still remains) its goal. The pilgrimage will not last for 
ever. Indeed, there are signs that the recent Great War 
and the following events mark the lowest point of descent, 
aud the beginning of the human soul’s return to sanity and 
ascent towards the heavenly Kingdom.”’ 

The new form of consciousness which Mr. Carpenter 
believes is to arise he calls the Third Consciousness. He 
describes its advent as follows :— 

“Tt is evident that it must be a new birth—the entry 
into a further stage of consciousness which must supersede 
the present one. Through some such crisis as we have 
spoken of, through the extreme of suffering, the mind of 
Man, as at present constituted, has to die. Self-conscious- 
ness has to die, and be buried, and rise again in a new form. 
Probably nothing but the extreme of suffering can bring 
this about. And what is this new form in which conscious- 
ness has to re-arise? Obviously, since the miseries of the 
world during countless centuries have dated from that fatal 
attempt to make the little personal se/f the centre of effort 
and activity, and since that attempt has inevitably led to 
disunity and discord and death, both within the mind itself 
and within the body of society, there is nothing left but the 
return to consciousness, which shall have Unity as its 
foundation-principle, and which shall proceed from the 
direct sense and perception of such an unity throughout 
creation. The simple mind of Early Man and the Animals 
was of that character.” 

We wish we could believe in any such development. The 
idea is no new one; indeed, it was familiar to mystics of the 
Middle Ages, such as Joachim of Flora, whose Kingdom of 
the Holy Ghost differed little from Mr. Carpenter’s Third 
Consciovsness, and was believed by his followers to be 
heralded by the wars of the Guelfs and Ghibellines, in which, 
as in our own day, the Kaiser played the part of Anti-Christ. 
The supposition that animals are more in unison with their 
surroundings than human beings seems devoid of foundation. 
The instincts of animals are by no means always wise, and 
are no more successful than our own in the biological purpose 
of preserving and propagating the life of the species. Where 
they chiefly differ from us is in lack of foresight, and the 
difference between us and them as regards manner of knowing 
is hardly correctly described as a growth of mere self-con- 








sciousness in human beings, but rather as a growth in the 
power of discrimination, leading to a consciousness both of 
self and of other persons and things, as separate parts of the 
world. This increasing discrimination, however it may be 
viewed from the point of view of happiness, is a gain from 
the point of view of knowledge, and surely knowledge is a 
better thing than happiness. For our part, therefore, we 
should look for progress, not in a cosmic consciousness which 
obliterates distinctions, but in a consciousness at once 
analytical and comprehensive, carrying discrimination 
farther than it is carried by common-sense, while increasingly 
aware of the interdependence of the discriminated parts. 
Such consciousness is that at which science aims. It is, of 
course, true that science, without goodwill, merely increases 
man’s power for evil, as the late war has abundantly 
illustrated. But goodwill, without science, must be impotent 
and transient. It is only through science that goodwill can 
become effective and stable. Mr. Carpenter’s view of human 
nature is fundamentally optimistic. “As a kind of rude 
general philosophy,” he tells us, “one may say that there 
are only two main factors in life—viz., Love and Ignorance— 
and of these we may also say that the two are not in the 
same plane; one is positive and substantial, the other is 
negative and merely illusory. It may be thought at first that 
Fear and Hatred and Cruelty and the like are very positive 
things, but in the end we see that they are due merely to the 
absence of perception, to dullness of understanding.” A 
cynic might retort that love is the mere obverse of competi- 
tion; that we love those who are allies against common 
enemies, and that without enmity love would cease. Such a 
view might be backed up by a review of the whole biological 
struggle for existence, and by an examination of the impulses 
of gregarious animals. We do not say that the cynic’s view 
would be a true one, but we do say that it has at least as good 
a right to be thought true as Mr. Carpenter's view. Love 
and Hate, on the face of it, are equally positive phenomena, 
and it is difficult to see any reason for discriminating between 
them in this respect, except the bias due to a desire for 
optimism. 

We have dwelt so far mainly upon points of disagreement. 
But they are, of course, of far less importance than the 
points of agreement. Mr. Carpenter’s book is written for 
those who have not read much of anthropological research, 
and such readers will find in it an exceedingly clear and lucid 
summary of a vast body of specialist Work./ And the book is 
filled with that humane and glowing hope for humanity which 
has made Mr. Carpenter’s writings an inspiration to countless 
realers. It can be confidently recommended to all who are 
not specialists in the subjects with which it deals. 

B. R. 





THE AFTERMATH OF WAR. 


‘The Romance of the Battle-Line in France.” With an 
Additional Chapter on the Results of the late War as 
Affecting our National Life and Imperial Interests. By 
JouN Epwarp CourTENKY BOoD.LEY, Corresponding 
Member of the Institute of France, Author of ‘ France.” 
(Constable. 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. Boptey has done a useful work in a high and fine spirit. 
When a past, however great a past, is near us, it is seldom 
seen in its true perspective; this is obscured by the dusty 
atmosphere of to-day. And, among ourselves at least, this 
atmosphere is uninspiring. “I am glad not to be in 
England now,” wrote a young soldier, quoted in these pages, 
only ten days before he fell in action. “ What a sad, dis- 
graceful, un-ennobled, burglarious, huckster among nations 
we are!” For we judge by what we see: and what we see is the 
Lloyd-George Government and the Bottomley Parliament. 
It would be difficult for a gentleman to take part in either, 
were it not for the paramount claim of the public service: 
the King’s Government must be carried on. To have won 
the war will not save us :— 


“We are nominally victors in the war, and we are 
staggering under the blows of victory. Burdened with debt, 


and bereft of an entire generation of our youth, we look in 
vain for trust-inspiring leaders to guide us; for those years 
The war has brought 


of vicissitude have produced none. 
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out all that is noblest and all that is basest in our race. 
Unhappily a very large proportion of its best elements has 
perished, while all that is worst survives.” 


In this view of the war, it was a hateful neces- 
sity. In the stress of action, its necessity bulked 


larger before us than its hatefulness, in _ retro- 
spect, these proportions are reversed. For the realist, 
it was a sheer horror—‘darkness covered the earth, 


and thick darkness the people.” For the politician it was 
the end of his world. But for the romanticist it was, it is, and 
it will remain a great adventure. For romance, of which the 
romance of war is part, did not die with the Grand Siécle: it 
springs from a source outside time. 

Two chapters are devoted to the traditions of the war- 
zone ; now— 


“the vastest wilderness ever seen in Europe—a desert 
400 miles long, where, until the Germans came, stood towns, 
villages, churches, chateaux, farms, and forests, whose sites 
are as unrecognizable as that of ancient Troy.”’ 


The traveller could wish for no better guide. Mr. Bodley 
writes with knowledge, imagination, and sympathy, to which 
qualities he adds the sense of the mot juste. We read of a 
seventeenth century Bishop of Noyon, who spoke of the Pope 
as “Monsieur de Rome,’ French bishops not yet being 
“ monsignorized ’’; of the late Tsar, who, when he was the 
guest of the Republic at Compiégne in 1901, dared not go to 
Paris because the charlatan Philippe, a predecessor of 
Raspoutine, forbade it; of the late excellent Mgr. Mignot, 
who, though Archbishop of distant Albi, was born in the 
Aisne, and paid a yearly visit to his native village in that 
department; of the noble and poignant answer given by 
General de Castlenau to the question, ‘“ Que comptez-vous 
faire aprés la guerre?”—“ Je pleurerai mes fils.” “In 
France,” says Mr. Bodley justly :— 

“The cult of the dead is one of the most humanizing 
and salutary influences in the nation. Never shall we 
recover from the human havoc of the war, if the surviving 
generation does not teach its progeny to keep in everlasting 
memory the young lives nobly sacrificed that we might live.”’ 

The longest and most important chapter is the last. It was 
“the disillusion of many of the best of our young heroes” 
which suggested the reflections contained in it ; and its appro- 
priate motto is, ‘“ Pourquoi notre jeunesse a-t-elle péri?” 
It is a question more easily asked than answered. 





A TRIP TO IDA. 


‘fhe Happy Bride.” By F. Tennyson JEssE., (Heinemann. 


6s. net.) 

“Selected Poems.” By Lady MARGARET SACKVILLE. (Con- 
stable. 6s. net.) 

‘*Mad Moments.” By EGBERT SANDFORD. (Maunsel. 3s. 
net.) 


Tue technique of poetry has become so much of a habit with 
such a multitude that we no longer feel any surprise when a 
prose-writer exhibits a metrical facility and dexterity which 
seem to demand years of experiment and training. A certain 
expertness of workmanship has become so widely diffused 
that it tends to become glib and the end is being too often 
lost in the means. It is by such references as these that we 
can best explain the anarchic disruptiveness of Imagism. 
The two are correlatives, and the one would not and could 
not exist without the other. Imagism is right to react from 
glibness and glibness to react from Imagism, yet the results 
are wrong in both. The truth is that we think too little of 
Poetry and too much of contemporary poetic tendencies, and 
so the truth is lost in the counterplay of attractions and 
repulsions. While the gentle parfit knight is heavily engaged 
with the dragon, a third party may step in and march off 
with the contested fair. The fault with modern poetry 
certainly is that it is too formal on the one hand and form- 
less on the other, but the real reason is that neither is 
sufficiently religious on the one hand and “ scientific” on 
the other. It is unlucky that it should be so, when we have 
a model so near at hand who nearly did fuse the two 
elements and make them a poetic one—Francis Thompson. 


| 
| 


We do not at all mean to imply that Miss Jesse is a glib 
versifier—only to remark upon the reasons which make 80 
distinguished a writer of prose a singularly accomplished 
writer of verse. Miss Jesse is wonderfully free, versatile and 
inventive in her measures, and her experiencein fiction makes 


| her rhyme her Cornish legends—gloomy and cruel as Cornish 





legends so frequently are—with a great deal of spirit and 
charm, Sometimes she stretches her bow a little too far, and 
the variation of long, swinging, classical metres with lines 
of two and four syllables abruptly breaks the rhythm and 
recaptures it again somewhat painfully. With this excep- 
tion, what Miss Jesse sets out to do is all very well done, and 
there in three words are its accomplishment and its lack. 
Her work is a primrose and it is nothing more. For that 
reason, we prefer the poem “ Beauty stings the soul to a 
sense of something lacking ”’ to all the others, for, though 
there is nothing remarkable in the melody or even the 
language, we have found something at once more precious 
than they are and for the sake of which they are capable of 
quitting themselves to the utmost. But the book throughout 
is fresh and readable. 

When we have got over Mr. Scawen Blunt’s awful heresy 
that blank verse was never anything but ‘‘a dignified 
kind of prose, pompous in recitation, and for common 
reading dull,’’ we turn to Lady Margaret Sackville’s quiet, 
sincere numbers to find shelter from so bleak a wind of 
doctrine. The first division (possibly early work ?) is some- 
what conventionally phrased—romantic without a great deal 
of meaning to them. Nor is the author above throwing in a 
vocative singular among a company of plurals “ to build the 
sounding rhyme,” nor do we on our part hesitate to turn 
the rustling page away from alliterations like this: ‘‘ Oh! 
scent which stabs sharp as the sea’s salt breath.” The 
following is an average sample from this division :— 


**Pve lost my favorite dream, good lack! 
She was so swift, I might not hold her! 
I run hot-footed on her track, 
But she has wings on either shoulder. 


‘*She fled from me last Spring, 
And now the Summer’s done: 
Out upon the crafty thing !— 
She has wings and I have none.” 


’ 


The “ Dramatic Poems ” are an advance and have a kind of 
shadowy beauty which is effective. But it is a pity, we 
think, that the themes are almost ex¢lusively classical. It 
is difficult nowadays to get up any feeling of romance for 
“the split hoof of a satyr among the bushes,” and a good 
many real people would rather, we believe, see a badger cross 
the road than the whole rout of Dionysus. When Pan 
exclaims: “ Earth and I are tired of Spring,” we are strongly 
tempted to interpolate the second line for ourselves, “ And 
we are all so tired of you.” This may be all very bovine of 
us, but it happens to be a sad truth that Pan has really 
gone and played himself out. It would be a poorish sort of 
a world for Pan to-day, but we do not want him back all 
the same. The third division contains selections from the 
author’s war poems, whose gentle rhythm and melancholy 
sweetness hold a very genuine appeal. 

Mr. Sandford’s latest volume is in the form of flakey 
epigram (it is curious that two of the Catholic poets, 
Mr. Sandford and Father Tabb, whose exquisite jewelled 
work is not nearly so well known as it ought to be, should 
have selected this method of expression), whose merit is their 
charming gaiety. They are little ejaculations of thanks- 
giving—leaps of joy :— 

‘*A young lamb’s cry; 
Then silence and sleep 
As the shepherd goes by. 

** Wild wind astray 
On a storm-strewn way: 


And hunger-roused lions 

Aprowl for their prey. 
“O tender bleat! 

O mighty roar! 

O music sweet, 

About God’s door!” 


We suspect that these snowflakes have net floated into tha 
book without being “insculped and embossed” with a 
hammer of wind and a graver of frost. 
their spontaneity. 


Yet they retain 
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LECTURES, &c. EDUCATIONAL. 
GRESHAM COLLEGE, BASINGHALL-ST., E.C. WEST HOUSE SCHOOL, WALSHAML-LE- 
The Gresham Lecturer in Astronomy, Mr. ARTHUR R. HINKS, WILLOWS, SUFFOLK, is run upon the Parente’ 
C.B.E., F.R.8., will deliver a Course of FOUR LECTURES on “ THE A National Educational Union lines. The 
MOTION OF THE PLAN NETS,” on Tues., Wed., Thurs., and Fri., wide curriculum includes, in addition 


April 27-30, at 6 p.m. 
1—Movements of the Planets in the Sky. 
II.—Methods of Observing the Planets’ Motion. 
III.—Deduction of the Theory from Observation. 
IV.—Newton’s Law of Gravitation and its rival. 
The lectures are free to the public. 








CANNING TOWN WOMEN’S SETTLEMENT 
(INCORPORATED). 


A PUBLIC MEETING will be held at 
Morley Hall, (Y.W.C.A.), 26, George St., Hanover Sq. 
On THURSDAY, MAY 6th, 1920, at 3 p.m. 

THE MARCHIONESS OF ABERDEEN AND TEMAIR 
wild preside. 

Speakers :—Mrs. Arnold Glover, Mrs. Parker Crane, 
M.A., Dr. Elizabeth Ashby, and Hugh Kemsley, Esq. 
TEA at 4.30 p.m. A COLLECTION WILL BE TAKEN. 














L ONCH HOUR ADDRESSES at Devonshire House, 136, 
Bishopsgate, E.C., on Mondays, from 1.20 to 1.50 p.m. April 26, 
George Lansbury, Editor of “The Daily Herald,” on ‘‘ What 1 
Learned in Russia.” 





HRISTIANITY FROM THE QUAKER STANDPOINT. 
Public addresses will be given on Sunday evenings in April 

at Devonshire House, 136, Bishopsgate, at 630 pm. April 2th, 
ot emanaeal is dead, long live Christianity,” by Arthur Le Mare, 


the usual subjects and languages, 
rhysical Culture, Handicrafts, Riding, 
uardening, Dairy Work, Poultry Farm- 
ing, and Domestic Science. 

The school is limited to twenty pupils 


HOME 
SCHOOL 2& crcer thas, maivigual attention ‘may 


F social training, character-iormation and health. 
OR The house is healthily and _ bracingly 


situated, and the sanitary arrangements are 
GIRLS excellent. There are thirty-five acres of 
beautiful meadow land, and a small farm 
from attached to West House. 
10 to 18 A Prospectus will be forwarded upon appli- 
calion to:— 


yearsofage | sits. Shelley, West Hous 


e, 
-— Walsham-le-Willows, Suffolk. 








HE ABS VIVENDI B8YSTEM 
- introduces {ato human evolution a new principle—discovery of 
the respiratory use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature’s secret of 
vitality, and key to open-air Education, Health, Prevention of Con- 
sumption. Breathing becomes copious and easy, the voice fuil, and 
the walk buoyant. Nasal congestion specially treated withenut need 
for operations. Delicate children improve qnickly. 

Mr. ARTHUR Lov, 94, Park Street, London, W.1. 








CCOUNTANCY, Secretaryship, Costing—the great profes- 
sions of the future. Specialised Postal Courses (exam. coaching 
and practical training) taken at home in spare time, under a staff 
of Honoursmen, Chartered Accountants and Barristers-at-Law. The 
moderate fees may be paid by instalments. Send postcard for 
** Students’ Guide,” free and post paid. 
Metropolitan College, Dept. 245, St. Albans. 











AUTHORS, AGENTS, &c. 


RYLETT’'S LONDON SECRETARIAT (SERVICES) LTD. 
LITERARY AGENTS—TYPEWRITING BUREAU—DUPLICATING- 
RESEARCH—INDEXING—TRANSLATING. 

MSS. revised and re-written for Press. 

Dictation at offices and typists sent out. 

DICTAPHONE installed 
Typing THESES and Technical Work a speciality 
All work supervised by persons of University and Professional 
standin 





g. 
Write for our booklet 
RYLETTS LONDON SECRETARIAT {@ERVICES) LTD., 
8, SOUTHAMPTON STREBT, STRAND, LONDON, W.-C. 2. Tel. Regent 1636 





YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., Examination Papers, 


Letters, Circulars, Testimonials, General Copying, Duplica 
&c.—J. Trimnell, 8, Moira-terrace, Cardiff. . a 








BOOKSELLERS, &c. 








MAY LIST OF PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS, 


Containing many interesting Books, all in New 
condition, at Greatly Reduced, Prices. Now, Ready. 
Write also for New List of the most popular Books on 

Natural History, Gardening, etc. 


WILLIAM GLAIiSHER, LTD., 
265, HiGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 








TRAVEL. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
MAY 26th.—Italy. Rome, Venice, Naples, &c. 
30 days. 79 gns. 
JUNE 3rd. ~ ats and Swiss Lakes. 3 weeks. 45 gns 
JULY 1st.—Tyrol. Dolomite Mountains (scene of Italian victories). 
4 weeks. 65 gns. (approximately). 
MISS BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159, Auckland Road, S.E.19. 





Train de Luxe. 








PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE C0., LTD 


Your family depends upon your income while you live, 
Why not secure that income for your old age and for 
your wife after your death by means of a 


PRUDENTIAL CONTINUOUS INCOME POLICY? 


= 





-~ 4 



















{ For cleaning Siiver Electro Plate &c 


Goddard's 
“PlatePowder 


| sota everywhere 6° 1- 2/6 & 4/6. 7 











OOKS, PRINTS, and MSS. BOUGHT, or VALUED for PROBATE, 
by HENBY eOTHERAN & Co., 14, Strand, and 43, Piccadilly. 


3 Central 155. eesti 
Telegraphic Address : Bookmen, Ds i 
- Established in 16)6. 





B OOKS AND AUTOGRAPHS.—Catalogues post free. 
R. ATKINSON, 188, Peckham Rye, 8.E. 22. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


XCELLENT BANK PAPER for Pen or Typewriter. Sample 

ream (480 sheets, 10 by 8), 4s. 6d.; three at 4s. 3d.; six at 4s. 

Post free. Cream laid, Envelopes, Cards. Samples on application.— 
Charles Ericson & Co., 2, Tudor-street, E.C. 4. 








APANESS COLOUR PRINTS’ Small collection of rare 

ighteenth Century prints in fine condition, also Hiroshige, 

lst ait _ for sale—Welby, 54, Platts-lane, N.W.3. ‘Phone, Hamp- 
stead 7. 








AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO 
IpgaL ResIpEXcs. RasipENT PHYSICIAN. 
Gan Lounge. Turkish Baths. Massage. 





The Nation. 


Tas Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
cepies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
Inland.—£1 6s. 2d. per annum. Post free. 
Foretgn.—£1 10s, Od. ” 2 ” ” 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


FULL PAGE. $ PAGE. 4 PAGB. 

Buk Page, ogee \ £1600 £800 £400 
facing matter 

Other pages ... . £1400 £700 £310 0 


Telephones ee Gerrard 40365. 
Editorial: Gerrard 6584. 


Telegrams: <iamedie Westrand, London.” 
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The Beek in the Citp. 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 


THURSDAY. 


Ir is partly the fault of Budget forecasters that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s proposals have come as such a shock to the 
financial and trading community. The Chancellor kept his 
eecrets so well that we all thought he had none, and in 
chorus predicted something rather dull and humdrum. 
Instead, the Budget comes near to earning the epithet “ sen- 
sational.’’ The dispute that is going on as to whether it 
is a rich man’s Budget or a poor man’s Budget suggests 
itself to the impartial observer as evidence that Mr. 
Chamberlain has hit out all round the circle. No one likes 
the Budget, because no one likes paying for the most costly 
war in history. But it has got to be paid for. Various 
sections vow opposition in the Jast ditch to one proposal 
or another; but upon one point all high City opinion is 
agreed—namely, as to where the real fault lies. The fault 
lies with the Cabinet who have failed to curb the spending 
propensities of the Departments, and so left Mr. Chamberlain 
with a task far larger than he ought ever to have had to 
face. In facing this unduly heavy expenditure—for 
which his apology was utterly inadequate—he has, at 
any rate, shown courage. He has given relief to small 
incomes and made it up on the super-tax. He has taxed the 
poor man’s beer and whiskey, and the rich man’s wine and 
cigars. In the absence of any scheme for getting at war 
wealth, he has thrown a bombshell by stiffening the excess 
profits tax and standing by the increase. 


BupGET AND THE Stock EXCHANGE. 

Where the Stock Exchange expected to be flicked with 
whips it has been soundly chastised with scorpions. It 
would be difficult to imagine a more depressing place than 
Throgmorton Street on Tuesday. The influence of the 7 per 
cent. Bank Rate was still new and strong; then there was 
the increase—instead of the hoped-for abolition—of the 
excess profits duty, the new corporation profits tax, and, 
finally, the doubled stamp duty. Of these the corporation 
profits tax was, perhaps, the least disliked. Brokers were 
particularly upset by the stamy duty increase. This, it is 
contended, will largely kill “in and out” business, and 
thereby seriously hamper the maintenance of free markets. 
One broker actually expressed to me the opinion that the 
higher stamp duty will so restrict the volume of transactions 
that the Exchequer receipts from this duty will be actually 
less than they would have been had the duty remained 
at the lower level. At first business was practically 
at a standstill; prices were marked very wide, and the 
tendency downward. A little courage was revived later, War 
Loan improving on the sinking fund proposals. Judged from 
the standpoint of the financial purist, the new taxation— 
in view of the large expenditure—is insufficient to this 
extent; “windfalls” described as special miscellaneous 
receipts are estimated at £302,000,000, while the estimated 
surplus available for debt reduction is £234,000,000 (of which 
only £70,000,000 is available for writing off floating debt). 
This means that extraordinary and non-recurring receipts 
will, to some extent—though nothing like as much as last 
year—continue to be taken in as ordinary revenue. The 
amount available for floating debt reduction is inadequate, 
but it appears that the Chancellor has not entirely aban- 
doned hope of a practical scheme for a special levy. Much 
criticism is still heard of the rise in the Bank Rate to 7 per 
cent. It was inevitable after the Treasury Bill rate decision, 
which, in its turn, was forced upon the Treasury by the logic 
of circumstances. But it is a handicap upon industry at an 
awkward time, and, entirely contrary to official hopes, may 
easily tend to raise prices Then, again, the Excess Profits 
Duty increase will doubtless be passed on to the consumer 
and have a similar effect. But when all is said and done, 
what was Mr. Chamberlain to do to meet the nation’s inflated 
bill? Those who oppose the Badget should unite in an 
attempt to compel retrenchment in the Departments. That 
is the crux of the whole matter; and a very pretty example 
of the Government's spendthrift policy is the decision to 
wipe out the Land Values Duty, but to maintain the Depart- 





ment that was handling it. Lord Fisher’s famous dictum 
seems to be applicable. 
Higu-cuass YIELDS. 

Life is absent from most Stock Exchange markets, and 
borrowers in the new capital market have fallen on evil 
days. Underwriters of the London County Council Loan of 
£7 millions had an even more unfortunate experience than 
the underwriters of the recent Hertfordshire Loan, for they 
were left with no less than 90 per cent. on their hands. 
Their lot is hard, for, had not the rise in Bank Rate queered 
the pitch, the Loan was attractive. It has gone to a 
discount of 24 per cent., and if it drops much further 
investors should watch it with a view to investment. While 
all is hesitation and indecision in Capel Court, it may be 
of interest to investors to study a list of yields now obtain- 
able on leading securities of the highest class. The following 
table shows these yields in comparison with the yields 
obtainable on the same securities at the close of last year :— 

Date Price End Yield Price 


of of Year Endof April2l, Present 

Name of Security. Redemption. 1919. 1s19. 1920. Yield. 

£s.d. £ s.d. 

24% Consols oe _- « 2 we See a Se 5 8 3 

3%, Local Loans .. — ~~ Sew 3S. & 600 
23% Great Irish 

Land ‘is “oo wo » eeu @ 519 6 
33 War Loan ... 1925-28 ... 86 ~-tRe . & 616 9 
44% War Loan... 1925-45 ... 84 - $89... @ 6 2 0 
5% War Loan wo Daeat.. Ch. SRE... & 610 
4% War Loan oo 1920-42 ... 1003 ... 319 0 ... 94 4 8 0c 
4% Funding Loan... 1960-9 ... 176 « 510 0 ... 65hxd 514 6 
4% Victory Bonds 3 ~~ Sew ee. SS § 5 3 
5% National War At105 

onds ene ---Oct. 1, 1927... 98 . ees. FB 617 0 
4% National War 

‘Bonds (Free of Atpar 

Tax ei Mise... Ge. &€6S... @ 5 10 
Transvaal 3% 

Guaranteed ss Tew Bw BBE CB .~.§ OMS 
Indian 3% Stock ... “= — FF w SES 474... 6 5 6 
New South Wales 

33% Inscribed .. 1924 ... 88 .. 610 6... 8 .. 71 6 
Canada 34% In- 

scribed = ~ ee aw OB wR... &. €6¢ 
Cape of Good Hope 

Sa% Inecribed ... 190-4 .. W ... §12 6 ... M4 .. 310 0 
Belgian 3% Loan... 190 .. 5 .. 713 6d... 47 .. 9 0 9d 
French 33%, Rentes — ~ naw 20S sw Bw BS 
Italian 349% Rentes — we «= 445 tH 8 ws Mew BUS 
Midland Railway De- 

ferred Stock -— -— a em SE? . wx Bs 
(d) This yield is worked on the basis of redemption at par in 1940. 


It is redeemable by annual drawings. 

t No allowance is made on this yield for pgofit on redemption. The 
Bonds are redeemable by annual drawings commencing 
Sept. Ist, 1920. 

(c) Free of Income Tax. 

In all these yields profits on redemption is taken into 
account. Redemption dates are shown in the second column. 
The Budget and the 7 per cent. Bank Rate have produced a 
profound effect; but the nation’s well of funds available 
for investment has not dried up. Markets may droop 
further, but they will revive in due course. In the present 
period of readjustment caution should be the investor’s motto. 


Cunarp’s Earnincs. 

The Cunard report for 1919 shows enormously swollen 
figures as compared with those of the previous year. Gross 
income last year was £9,201,728, against £3,801,655 in 1918, 
of which working expenses absorbed £7,476,808, against 
£2,594,530. The increase in net profits is a little over 
£517,000. The ordinary dividend, which has to be paid on 
an increased capital, is maintained at the same rate of 
10 per cent., and the reserve fund receives £407,299, against 
£85,403 in the previous year. Cunard ordinary shares at 
their present price of 12 yield only about £6 3s. 4d. per cent. 
Shipping shares, generally, were quick to fall as soon as the 
Budget proposals were known. The Budget is certainly 
unfavorable to shipping companies, and investors in shipping 
securities must also consider carefully the freight outlook. 
With tonnage being built on an enormous scale and with 
working costs still advancing, it would appear to be doubtful 
how long margins of working profit can be maintained at the 
present ‘high levels. On the other hand, Russia must some 
day return to world commerce, and thereby add greatly to 
freight demand ; while passenger lines, and the Cunard as 
much as anyone, stand to benefit from the great travel rush 
which is the direct result of five years of strict passports 
and limited facilities. 


L. J. R. 
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UNITED ALKALI COMPANY | 


LTD. 
ANNUAL MEETING OF SHAREHOLDERS. 


Tue adjourned 27th and 28th Ordinary General Meetings of 
shareholders in the United Alkali Company, Ltd., and also 
the 29th Ordinary General Meeting, were held at Liverpool 
on the 2lst inst., Mr. Max Muspratt, the Chairman, pre- 
siding. 

At the Ordinary General Meetings held in 1918 and 1919 
completed accounts for the years 1917 and 1918 could not be 
submitted pending the settlement of matters outstanding 
with the Government, and hence both meetings had been 
adjourned until the 21st inst. Completed accounts of the 
two years in question were now submitted, but im respect of 
the operations for the year 1919, the Directors reported that 
they had not yet been able to submit a statement. 

For the two years ending December 3ist, 1918, the credit 
at profit and loss account, including amount brought for- 
ward from 1916, was £759,141 14s. 8d., which had been dealt 
with by way of paying dividends and transferring sums to 
reserve, leaving an amount of £88,282 15s. 10d. to be brought 
forward to 1919. 

CAUSES OF DELAY. 

The adjourned 27th and 28th Annual Meetings were 
first held. The Chairman in moving the adoption of the 
report and accounts said he regretted it was not possible to 
incorporate the corresponding figures for 1919, which would 
have been desirable, as, under existing conditions of taxation, 
the accounts of an individual year could easily be misleading. 
Three of the very many reasons for this were the following :— 

Firstly, income-tax payable in one year was charged on 
the average of the three previous years; this, with the 
present high income-tax, meant that for every £100,000 
difference in profit from the average there was a divergence 
of £30,000 in the accounts for the single year. 

Secondly, Excess Profits Duty was chargeable against the 
year in which it was made, but it might happen that through 
unavoidable delay in the agreement of what was in cases 
like theirs a complicated account, the recovery of income- 
tax on the amount paid as Excess Profits Duty came to the 
credit in a different year. 

Thirdly, capital expenditure might have been under- 
taken under agreement with the Ministry of Munitions which 
might be written off in whole or in part out of excess profits, 
but it might be a year or two, or even three, before the work 
was completed, and the amount certified and credited in the 
accounts. These were really matters of book-keeping, and 
averaged out in the end, but it made the figures for one year 
singularly misleading. 

A more serious matter was the attempt of the Inland 
Revenue authorities to dispute the Company’s claims for 
deferred repairs. These were most moderate in view of the 
serious delay in repairs which the war prevented being done 
in the works, but the aggregate amount was very large. 
Here, however, they had statutory rights which they 
intended to press to the utmost. Another claim of the 
Inland Revenue was that they should write up the minimum 
working stocks, which were mainly base stocks never 
realized except when a works was finally closed, in order 
that they might take Excess Profits Duty on the fictitious 
profits so created. Here the statutory position was not so 
clear, as in spite of the very sympathetic assurance of Mr. 
Bonar Law, when Chancellor of the Exchequer, the regula- 
tions of the White Paper laid down almost impossible con- 
ditions for relief from this indirect Capital Levy. Almost 
every industry was affected on this question, and the Com- 
pany was combining with others interested, especially the 
Federation of British Industries, to resist this impost. 

THE GROSS PROFIT. 


Proceeding to deal with some of the larger figures in the 
accounts, he said the gross profit for the two years was 
about £100,000 over the 1916 figures doubled, or an average 
of £50,000 per annum better. Apart from taxation, prac- 
tically every item on the debit side of the profit and loss 
account was higher except debenture interest, which was 
progressively reduced as debentures were redeemed. Debts 
owing by the company amounted to £634,000 more than at 
the end of 1916, this increase being largely due to the great 
increase in prices of all articles which had to be bought, 
and included accrued taxes which had not been fully paid 
pending final agreement as to amounts. On the property 
and assets side, after adjustment of writings off, there was 
an increase of some £400,000. 

Stocks showed a decrease of £71.000, but debts owing to 
the Company an increase of £630,000. He submitted the 


figures for adoption with the belief that apart from a certain | 




















stringency in working capital they demonstrated that the 
company was in a satisfactory financial position. 

Sir Edward Brotherton seconded the adoption of the 
report and accounts, and there being no question the motion 
was unanimously adopted. 


MANUFACTURE UNDER ADVERSE CONDITIONS. 
The 29th Annual Meeting was then proceeded with. 
The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report for 
1919, said the situation had developed much as he had fore- 
shadowed in his last annual address. The transference of 
the Company’s operations from a war to a peace basis had, 
however, taken much longer than was anticipated, and it 
would be well on in the present year before they would be 
completely at work on the new processes in the most up-to- 
date plants, whilst their enormous programme of deferred 
repairs could scarcely be completed for some time to come. 
Manufacture was carried on under adverse conditions, and 
costs were extremely high. It was true their competitors 
were equally affected, but from a national point of view one 
could not fail to be alarmed at the universal high cost of 
production of all commodities, inasmuch as the manufac- 
turing supremacy of England depended upon her power to 
produce more cheaply than other countries ; and unless this 
position could be maintained the country would undoubtedly 
fall behind in the race for world trade. They were hopeful, 
however, that with improved working in their own and allied 
industries it would not be long before they could reduce costs. 

The Company’s relations with its workmen continued 
cordial, and after a lassitude on the part of the mon, which 
was at first visible after the strain of war, a steady improve- 
ment was shown. Though the present idea of a reasonable 
day’s work militated strongly against the increased pro- 
duction so essential for the rehabilitation of the world, 
they realized the necessity of patience, and had confidence 
in the ultimate commonsense of their men, whom they looked 
upon as partners and tried to treat as such. The Company 
had had no strikes, except a very few purely local 
and temporary ones, but had been seriously affected by 
the national strikes, notably those of the Yorkshire miners 
in August, the railwaymen in September, and thesix months’ 
strike of the moulders. Both in the Company’s production 
and reconstruction the arrears created by these strikes had 
not been overtaken. The general outlook for the present 
year was good, apart from the artificial basis of high prices 
on which it rested, and they would spare no effort to main- 
tain the Company in the forefront of the chemical industry. 


HIGH PRICES AND COSTS. 

The necessity of high prices would be readily understood 
from the following figures for two items in manufacturing 
cost. Labor, which cost £750,000 per annum before the war, 
cost last year over £1,750,000, and fuel, of which the com- 
pany used some 800,000 tons, cost 27s. per ton, against 11s. in 
1915. Supplies were frequently inadequate, causing 
temporary stoppage and loss of output—while the quality 
of so-called ‘‘slack’’ was at present so bad that to keep 
some of the processes running at all lump coal had to be 
purchased. Similar factors influenced the cost of every other 
raw material they used and every service they required. 

The Chairman concluded by offering a tribute to a loyal 
and efficient staff to which had been added a considerable 
number of demobilized officers of high qualifications. He 
also referred to the vigilant attention given by the Board to 
the world-wide ramifications of the business. During the 
war it was practically impossible to visit personally the 
foreign markets or the Company’s overseas properties, but 
during the last twelve months visits had been paid to the 
Near and Far East, to Spain, Tunis, and the United States, 
and other journeys of the kind were proposed for the 
immediate future. 

Dr. G. C. Clayton, C.B.E. (director), in seconding the 
motion for the adoption of the report, said the task of 
reorganisation had made considerable progress, but there 
was still a large amount to be done before the present pro- 
gramme was completed. With a live company like the 
United Alkali reorganization and development were never 
ending. The last word to-day was the starting-point to- 
morrow, and they were therefore always open to consider 
possible improvements whether brought to their notice by 
staff, workpeople or from outside. 

The motion was carried unanimously, and dividends 
were declared of 7 per cent. on the Preference shares, and 
3s. per share on the Ordinary shares. 

Dr. G. C. Clayton, C.B.E., Mr. R. H. Davidson, Colonel 
James B. Gaskell, and Mr J. Howard Temple, O.B.E., were 
re-elected directors, and the auditors were also reappointed. 

It was resolved to adjourn the meeting to a subsequent 
date for the reception of the balance-sheet for the year 1919, 
and the proceedings closed with a cordial vote of thanks 
passed to the Chairman. 
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GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN, LTD. 


The Case For Nationalisation. 
By A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C. 4s, 6d, and 2s, 6d. 


“A vade mecum of Nationalisation ... honest and careful treatment of the problem. ... We strongly recommend it to 


all thoughtful citizens."—Star. “... Inspired throughout with a profound sympathy for the just claims of Labour, as well as 
8 wal for the interests of the community.”—New Statesman. 


National Education in India, | The World After The War. 1s. 6d. 


__By LAJPAT RAI. 6s. (Just out.) { By CHARLES RODEN AND DOROTHY FRANCES BUXTON. 


Wars and Treaties 1815- 1914. ee ‘ “A remarkable, moving and arresting book.”—Common 
ense. 


By ARTHUR PONSONBY. (3rd Impression). 2s. “. .. They have put together their picture with great care 
“One of the most useful books of history seen for some and add to its value by showing whence their materials came. 
time.’ '—Daily News. —Daily Mail. 


—— The Threefold State: 


The True Aspect of the Social Question. 


By RUDOLF STEINER. 5s. (Just Out. 


Dr. Steiner offers a new solution of Social Problems. He points to a new form of State structure which must be adopted 
in order to stem the growing chaos in the world. 


Ps cho-Anal sis: Ss. | ' LIBRARY OF PHILOSOPHY. ’ 
* Outline yh Freudian Theory. By BARBARA tow, | Divine Personality asd Human Life. 


B.A. With an introduction by ERNEST JONES, M.D., Being Part II. of “God and Personality.” By CLEMENT 
M.R.C.P. siden ‘Britis ho-Analytical te ‘ ie . 
ey —— See mar eT C. J. WEBB, M.A. 10s. 6d. (Just out.) 


By Bertrand xussell. F.R.S. 


‘Roads to Freedom” and “Principles of Social Reconstruction. 
New Cheap Editions. - 5s. and 3s. 6d. 


: ’ . ray ° e 
A Nation’s Heritage. Sn fine Republic of Liberia. 
By Canon H. D. RAWNSLEY | nd R. C. F. MAUGHAM. 18s. 
Being an account of a visit to the National Trust Pro- ... A very clear account by a practised pen is made 
perties in the West of England. (Just out.) more attractive by @ number of excellent illustrations and 
an adequate map.’’—Times. 


Arrows of Desire. 1os.ca. | The Pmilosophy of Speech. 
Essays of our National Character and Outlook. By GEORGE WILLIS. 7s. 6d. 
By Prof. J. 8. MACKENZIE, “A most entertaining, provoking, challenging treatise on 
‘aA charming book . .. the whole subject is delightfully | 


the naiure, philosophy and first beginnings of human speech.” 
treated.’’—Education. \ —Bookman. 









































New Novels. 


Two Sisters. 
By RALPH HAROLD BRETHERTON, Author of “The Mill.” 7s. 6d. 


. 

“The quiet, confident ease of Mr. Bretherton’s style may possibly :c: &@ little old-fashioned to the advocate of feverish 
realism; but it is the manner which has gone to the making of many cexceilent novels in the past, and it has added one more 
to See nembes in ‘Two Sisters.’ A very true and trenchant story which ought to enjoy an honourable success.” — Daily 
Telegraph. 

Danny. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. B. 14 
The Story of a Dandie Dinmont. By od a erase ° ° (Just out.) 
“The delicate limning and restraine eeling . ; | > ow ie me 

distinctive of this completely re-written edition . . . will be | By R. K. WEEKES, Author of “The Laurensone.” 1s. 6d 

appreciated by numerous readers.”—Athenaum. “Able and vigorous study in melodrama.”—Times. 


Poetry. 
Lines of Life. By H. W. NEVINSON. 3s. 6d 


“Poetry in which is an intensity of feeling combined with grave musical sweetness unequalled in this generation. "— Observer. 
- Strong and sure technique, and behind every” line the revelation of his powerful and arresting personality.’ ‘—Daily Chronicle. 


Primal Airs. Poems. 


By J. A. M. ALCOCK. is. By BEATRICE MAYOR. zs. 6d. 
“His views on the life of to-day and yesterday are as 


! 

fearlessly outspoken as his lines are stirring.” — Aberdeen | to read these is a real tonic to the poetie instinct.”— 
| 
| 























Sournel. pee eS. Guardian. 
“It makes the emotional impression on us which true 
poetry makes. It gives us pleasure.’"—Ezpository Times. 


“The latent merit of these naive little utterances is that 


one gets gripped by their quiet, unaffected individuality.” 
The Times. 


Forthcoming Publications. 


E, D. Morel: The Man and His Work. 


10s. 6d. 
By SEY MOU R COCKS. With an introduction by Col. | THE SWIss CONFEDERATION. 
WEDGWOOD, D.S.0., M.P. 


By FELIX BONJOUR. 
Dalmatia. 10s. 6d. | Late President of Swiss National Council. 
By COUNT LOUIS VOJNOVITCH. ' 
Translated by F. 8. COPELAND 
Japan’s Foreign Policy, Bolshevism ; An International Danger. 
By A. M. POOLEY. 10s. 6d. By Prof. PAUL MILIUKOV. 12s. 6d. 


RUSKIN HOUSE, 40, MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1 


More Translations from Heine. 

By P. G. L. WEBB. 3s. 6d. 

‘“We welcome a further instalment of these skilful verse 
renderings.”"—Times. 








Real Bemocracy In Operation. 
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